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Winner of contest tells 





why ambition, democ- 
racy and progress spring 


from private enterprise 
See: Why I Favor Private Enterprise 








Bosses 
Who will supervise larg- 


er working forces? Lack 
of trained executives is 


cause for conc 
% % 


See: Bottleneck & Bogeesoy 
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Why Argue? 


For answers on where to 








reap best sales results, 
where arms spending is 


starting to take hold— 
See: Pictograph & High Spots Maps 

















Don’t be fooled by a funny hat! 


(Women Are Plenty Practical About Packages!) 


ate at their hats if you wish... but when 
women talk about packages, listen seriously. 

“I don’t like that kind. It wouldn’t fit in my 
bathroom cabinet.” 

“That’s what I want. It won’t slip out of my hand.” 

Such practical criticisms forecast a product’s fu- 
ture. Packaging counselor to American industry, 
Owens-Illinois listens when women speak. 

We do more—we ask. We preview packages to 
women to get their judgment. A continuing survey 


on containers for varied products brings us frank 


opinions from women in every part of the country. 
That’s one way we blueprint the ideal container 
for a product. And whether the facts call for metal 
or glass, we can produce it, for we make both. 
Ours is a complete service—not only containers 
but molded or metal closures and corrugated ship- 
ping cartons. For your benefit, we maintain the 
largest Packaging Research Laboratory of its kind. 
Our dossiers on women’s likes and dislikes may 
reveal something important you’d like to know 


about your packages. Let’s get together and find out. 


OWENS-ILEINOIS 


GLASS CONTAINERS ¢ METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES + SHIPPING CARTONS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo + Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 
Libbey Glass Company, Toledo « Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 
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INDUSTRIAL CHANGES 

: COMPANY DECAY 

. -NEW COMPETITION. 
BOOMS, & PANICS” 


“Sitting Tight” 


O investment is good enough to forget. 
“Sitting tight’”” may sound conservative. 
Actually it may be as wild a policy as you could 
risk. An investor does not play safe by doing 
nothing and trusting to luck. He takes reckless 
chances if he tries to fool himself that inactivity 
is security. 


It is imperative that a conservative investor 
ever should keep in mind that his funds are 
entrusted to companies over which he may have 
no direct control or even influence. National or 
international explosions may raise havoc with 
those companies. 


Your Money Moves 


Investors may comfort themselves with the 
notion that they can sit tight. Companies have 
no such delusion. They know full well that they 
cannot sit tight. Move they must; and when 
they move—right or wrong—the investor’s 
money moves with them. 














What’s Worrying You NOW? | 


Are you holding securities in any company the future 
of which you feel is in doubt? Would you appreciate 
knowing—without charge or obligation—whether in- 
vestors receiving Babson’s Reports are being advised 
to hold or sell the securities of that company? 

If so, ask for our opinion of the security on which 
you are in doubt. 


Pin This Notice to Your Request 















Babson’s Reports 


61-11M DP __ Investment Advisers Since 1904 


Conservative investors want to know in what 
direction their money is moving. Conservative 
investors want to be advised of the uncontroll- 
able forces that threaten investment values: To 
such investors, concerned with longer-range 
trends, Babson’s Reports bring a sound and 
consistent program. Babson’s was a pioneer in 
developing a service exclusively in the interest 
of the investor. 





Three-Point Program 


The purpose of Babson’s Personal Investment 
Service is to help the investor to Protect Prin- 
cipal, Provide Income, and Build Up Capital. 
It makes you the beneficiary of forty years of con- 
tinuous advisory experience. These four decades 
cover 5 booms, 5 panics, 8 Administrations, 
World War I and now World War II. 


To appreciate fully just how Babson’s Personal 
Investment Service applies to your own circum- 
stances and problems, ask us to send you further 
information. Remember that ceaseless change is 
constantly switching yesterday’s investments 
into tomorrow’s speculations. Where do your 
holdings stand today? 


Incorporated 
Roger W. Babson, President 


Babson Park, Mass. 
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Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





At the World’s Fair of 1940 in New York 





Contemporary 
Science and Art 


representin g 
the United States 


. are combined in an unusual display of the 
talents of fifty-three painters—representing each state, 
territory and possession—and three hundred Inter- 

national Business Machines Corporation Research 


Engineers and their assistants. 


This display will be interesting and enlightening to 
all who have an opportunity to visit it in the com- 
pany’s Gallery of Science and Art in the Inter- 


national Business Machines Corporation’s building. 
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The last quarter of 1940 will rate first 
in activity. 


But you and I—taxpayers—will have 
to pay for it. 


The census shows that the District of 
Columbia grew faster than any State 
during the last decade. 


But you and I—taxpayers—have to 
pay for it. 

Employees and employers are paying 
every week for “Social Security.” Did 
you know that Washington is spending 
every penny of it the moment it comes 
in? 


The November 5 result isn’t yet in‘ the 
bag. 


Prophecy: Britain won’t be obliterated. 


Can you imagine square-jawed Musso- 
lini being happy as Hitler’s satrap? 


Bonds not as good as the best have 
better prospects than the best. 


Prediction: Hitler, cruel dictator, will 
be overthrown by rebellion. 


Gold won’t become worthless. 


Please turn to page 8: “Which Would 
They Vote For?” Whether you do or 
not, we like it! 


Good crops are better than poor crops, 
no matter what scatterbrained “Brain 
Trusters” proclaim. 


Roosevelt long has wanted Congress to 
scat. Does this suggest dictatorship 
ambitions? 


Democracy: “There is no provision in 
English law for proclamation of mar- 
tial law.” 


“U. S. Population 131,409,881, Dec- 
ade Increase Smallest Ever.” If we 
could only say the same of taxes! 


Forecast: Many stocks in 194] will 
eclipse their present prices. 
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Wh hits 
intheWind 


IN SPITE OF newspaper scareheads 
when the defense program first broke 
last Spring, no one in the know be- 
lieved for a minute that the automo- 
bile industry was going to forget about 
1941 models and concentrate on turn- 
ing out tanks and airplanes and guns. 


As we pointed out at the time, such a 
move was neither desirable nor neces- 
sary. Nor was it possible; for by that 
time the plans were all made, the new 
models were all designed and the ma- 
chines to make them were being 


bought. 


Now, the season for introducing the 
new models is here. This means that 
the season for the Automobile Show 
Number of Forses is also here. 


You will have it Oct. 15, timed with 
the opening of the New York Show, 
which is the key event in presenting 
the new models for public approval. 


* 


There’s very little doubt that the 1941 
models are going to get public ap- 
proval. Changes this year. are particu- 
larly important and particularly inter- 
esting, whether you look at them from 
the mechanical point of view or pay 
more attention to the sheer beauty of 
the product. 


And both points of view will find plen- 
ty to interest them in the Oct. 15 num- 
ber. There will be the story of the 
1941 models’ outstanding technical 
trends; there will be the unique speci- 
fication table, in a class by itself for 
combining brevity, completeness and 
understandability; there will be a pic- 
ture gallery which includes every make 
of car; and there will be an unusual 
study of automobile distribution from 
the business angle. 


Add to that other articles and features: 
and the answer, we think, is some- 
thing to look forward to. 

—THE EpirTors. 
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@Piston after 270 hour 
test on high quality 
mineral 
Failure from ring stick- 


ing. 


@Piston after a 1000 hour test 

on Cities Service “P V’’ Diesel 
Result: oil. Note clean skirt and clean, 
free working rings. 





“SERVICE PROVED” OILS 


eliminate costly guesswork for you! 


ee oils may look impressive in short 
demonstrations, but if you want a Diesel 
oil that will give dependable, consistent 
performance — every day —every week — 
every month — you will want an oil that has 
proved its worth. Not an experimental oil 
but one that has been service proved —a 
Cities Service oil, engineered for the job. 


Experience has shown that no one oil will 
prove most effective and economical for a 
given make of engine under all conditions of 


JUST 
CLIP 

AND 

MAIL 


CITIES 
RVI 






TUBRICANTS 
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operation. Such factors as power output, 
crankcase temperature, etc., may as often 
as not make the use of a cheap oil ex- 
pensive and an expensive oil cheap. Let one 
of our lubrication engineers tell you why — 
and prove it on your own equipment. Mail 
the coupon to us or write us on your own 
letterhead. 


In any event you will benefit from reading a 
copy of our new booklet, “Diesel Engine 
Lubrication.” Sent free to any user of Diesel 
engine oil. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 
70 PINE STREET—ROOM 1626F, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your free folder ‘Diesel 
Engine Lubrication” 


Name .. 


Firm Name.. 


Business Address... . .. .City 














‘*wITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





Fact and Comment 





Divergent Political Trends 


Political winds have not all been blowing in one direc- 
tion. Expert political reporters detected signs several 
weeks ago that Wendell Willkie’s popularity was waning. 
“Polls” later seemed to supply confirmation. All that, how- 
ever, was before the Republican candidate started on his 
campaign travels. Some close observers are confident that 
Willkie’s tide is again rising. (That is also my opinion.) 

The public had become accustomed to eminent Demo- 
cratic individuals announcing their opposition to a third 
term, their decision to work for Willkie’s election. Even so, 
nationwide interest was aroused when the Democratic 
N. Y. Times, a backer of Candidate Roosevelt four and 
eight years ago, splashed a three-column editorial with- 
drawing its support from Roosevelt and transferring its 
allegiance to Willkie. This influertial newspaper’s summary 
of its reasons embraces arguments which have, at various 
stages during recent years, moved others to combat Roose- 
veltian domination, namely: 


Because we believe that he is better equipped than Mr. Roose- 
velt to provide this country with an adequate national defense; 
because we believe he is a practical liberal who understands the 
need of increased production; because we believe that the fiscal 
policies of Mr. Roosevelt have failed disastrously; because we be- 
lieve that at a time when the traditional safeguards of democracy 
are falling everywhere it is particularly important to honor and 
preserve the American tradition against vesting the enormous 
powers of the Presidency in the hands of any man for three con- 
secutive terms of office. 


(See next page.) 





Push prosperity and you push patriotism. 





War Orders Galore 


Britain’s sturdy defense raises hopes that Hitler will not 
become the uncontested master—slave-master—of Europe. 
The talk is that all thought of immediate invasion of the 
United Kingdom has been abandoned—a threat which this 
writer never regarded as remotely likely to fructify effec- 
tively. British war orders here are mounting and multiply- 
ing. For one thing, planes are steadily flying across the 
Atlantic. 

Breathtaking appropriations have been rushed through 
Congress for defense weapons and equipment of every 
kind. Although several tax and other clauses discouraging 
to industrialists have been enacted, the prospect is that 
preparedness production will progress from low to high 
speed, that hundreds of millions will be spent on new plant 


construction, that employment will very substantially ex- 
pand, that stocks of benefiting corporations will improve 
in market value. 


Show Your Heart! 


Too many business men filling high positions shrink 
from showing their heart: They feel ashamed to reveal 
that they possess sentiment. It is not uncommon for me to 
receive from executives dignified typewritten letters to 
which have been added, in the sender’s own handwriting, 
some very human, kindly sentiment. The only logical de- 
duction is that the writers didn’t want even a secretary to 
know how human they are. 

Long and wide observation of relationships between em- 
ployers and employees convinces me that it is poor busi- 
ness statesmanship for executives, innately warm-hearted, 
to wear a stern mask, to pose as frigidly dignified, aloof, 
independent. Workers like cordiality, like recognition, espe- 
cially from those over them. 

Show your heart! 





Don’t just put in your day. Put something 
—everything you can—into your day. 





Tis selling makes the world go round. 





A Boon to Women Earners 


I had never thought of it until I was talking with Philip 
D. Wagoner, president of Underwood Elliott Fisher. He 
remarked: “The office equipment industry can take credit 
more than any other industry for making a place for 
women in business.” 

Even a moment’s reflection convinces that this is true. 
When I started work, women in offices were rare. Their 
place was predominantly in the home, although numbers 
worked in stores. I don’t recall seeing one young woman, 
for instance, in a bank. Certain factories did have women 
wage earners. 

Next time you visit the office. of a large business or 
financial organization note, first, the percentage »f women; 
second, note how many of them are using some kind of 
machine or other product furnished by manufacturers of 
office equipment. 

Yes, it is a far cry, a veritable social revolution, from 
the days when the office equipment in my first working- 
place consisted of nothing more elaborate than a crude 
contraption for pressing a dampened (hand-written) letter 
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so firmly that a more or less readable copy was obtained 
—and the original smudged! 


The Best Awards 


Steadily coming into vogue is the offering of awards to 
salesmen and other employees. for outstanding achieve- 
ments, also for long service. What form or forms should 


such rewards take? “Cash” is the reply that instantly 


comes to one’s tongue. In many cases this may be best. 
But not always. Some nationwide organizations have found 
that salesmen exceeding quotas greatly enjoy a paid-for 





Photographs: Wide World (3), Acme (1). 


trip to the plant headquarters and being entertained and 
honored there. Others have found a sea cruise inspiring. 

Pins are most often given employees for length of ser- 
vice. Fitting enough, especially for those having only 10 or 
15 years’ service. But I have been impressed, here and 
there, during recent years by the infinite pride radiated by 
employees when exhibiting watches presented to them by 
their organization. After all, cash usually is soon spent, 
trips are over quickly. But a watch lasts a lifetime, becomes 
part of the recipient’s daily life, can be exhibited on in- 
numerable occasions. 

Just a suggestion. 


Which Would They Vote For? 





GEeorcE WASHINGTON 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Washington set the example of voluntary retirement after eight years. | shall follow 
it. . . . Should a President consent to be a candidate for a third election, I trust he 
would be rejected. . . . There will never be a time when real difficulties will not exist, 


and furnish a plausible pretext for dispensation. 





FRANKLIN D. RooseEvELT, 
Tuirp-TerRmM CANDIDATE 
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—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 





CANDIDATE WENDELL L. WILLKIE 
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In the Business Spotlight 





Army and Chrysler officials (President Keller in driver’s seat) break 
ground for the Chrysler-operated Government tank plant in De- 
troit, a $20,000,000 drop in rearmament’s $950,000,000 factory-build- 


What’s Ahead 


Adding up such solid facts as bil- 
lions for defense orders and defense 
construction (see photo) ; steel output 
at capacity; free-spending consumers; 
stock market revival (p. 28); and re- 
laxing of SEC strait-jackets, some busi- 
ness analysts see a real boom ahead. 


“What we have now,” observes Econo- », 
mist Lionel D. Edie, “is nothing in ° 


comparison with what is in prospect 
for.this country.” 


Something Else 


Something else in prospect: A 
forced shift in raw materials sources 
which will be far swifter and broader 
than if nature were allowed to take its 
course (p. 11). Developments: Hat 
Corp. will make men’s hats with a 
10% mixture of wool-like synthetics 
obtained from milk, replacing Euro- 
pean rabbit and coney furs. National 
Research Council reports progress 





toward a synthetic substitute for Java’s 
quinine. American Cyanamid reveals 
that two important industrial chemi- 
cals formerly imported are now U. S.- 
made. President William O’Neil of 
General Tire & Rubber proposes that 
guayule, a Southwestern milkweed, be 
cultivated as a cheaper replacement for 
East Indian rubber than synthetics. 


Plans for building tin smelters in the 


U. S. may hit the headlines any day. 
Standard Oil (N. J.) announces that 
synthetic toluol (for TNT) can now 
be made from petroleum. The RFC is 
newly authorized to lend $10,000,000 
for developing domestic pockets of 
manganese and other imported miner- 
als, and is reported to be thinking over 
a loan for a synthetic-rubber plant. 


Priorities Coming? 


Steel and other industries may be 
added to those with voluntary priority 
systems, but Defense Commission in- 
siders state that government-compelled 





ing bucket. Meanwhile, man-building also begins: Research Director 
Coolidge talks with future General Electric executives—young men, 
600 strong, starting company training courses (see also p. 14) 


priorities are unlikely and unneeded. 
They cite machine tool builders as an 
example—receiving their first big de- 
fense orders only in the last 30 days, 
they face heavy production pressure. 
Yet no jam calling for Federal coercion 
is probable because (1) some foreign 
countries may bow to U. S. defense 
needs and trim their prior orders; 
(2) so wholeheartedly are producers, 
on a voluntary basis, following the de- 
fense administration’s requests on 
which orders to’ fill first, that force 
would be practically valueless. , 


Draft Problem 


Once again, business faces a sudden, 
major change as thousands of execu- 
tives and workmen march off to train- 
ing camps, and thousands of others 
await the draft call. With peacetime 
conscription entirely new, business ap- 
proaches the resulting problems cau- 
tiously. Yet some things are clear. 
Many regular customers will stop buy- 
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ing civilian goods; so marketing 
changes are in order. Prospective 
draftees think twice before buying, and 
many actual draftees will be replaced 
by people whose buying power is thus 
increased; so advertising faces a 
double opportunity—to reassure men 
of draft age and attract the dollars of 
the newly employed and promoted. 
Credit men are leaning toward the cau- 
tious side; but, like retailers, they are 
discovering that the percentage of 


Business 


Pointer ? 


The other day a Chicago laundry 
workers’ union made an unprecedented 
move. Because business had fallen to 
a lay-off low, the union induced the 
Chicago Laundry Owners Association 
to launch an advertising campaign and 
handed over $10,000 to help pay for 
it. Labor leaders, who can recall no 
other instance of a union contributing 
to an industry’s advertising, wonder if 
the move points to a regular practice. 


Airplanes Allegretto 


Music can make men happy; it can 
make men sad. But can it make men 
work faster? Curtiss-Wright, turning 
out planes for national defense, be- 
lieves it can. It is negotiating with 
Tran-studio Corp., Buffalo, to provide 
continuous music to workers from 600 
loudspeakers. The idea is not new— 
music for workers dates back to the 
Egyptian kings. Its pep value on the 
assembly line, however, has yet to be 
determined. 


Record Boom 


Drastic price reduction is not always 
a boon to sales volume. A few weeks 
back, though, Columbia Recording 
Corp. slashed prices of phonograph 
records of the classical type, obliging 
competitors to follow suit, with the re- 
sult that sales are soaring. Already, 
producers report 1940 sales above the 
1939 total (60,000,000), while they 
anxiously eye the all-time peak (125,- 
000,000) of 1925. Meanwhile, Colum- 
bia reveals the reasoning behind its 
new price policy: It has entered the 
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buyers subject to draft is small enough 
to make the problem seem much less 
serious than at first. Employment prob- 
lems are the chief ones: Can business 
re-employ all draftees, as the law re- 
quires? Business certainly will try, but 
the law skips over some practical diffi- 
culties. Should employers prefer older 
men and men with dependents, to men 
of draft age? The last group may be 
drafted as soon as it’s broken in and 
the other groups may need jobs more. 


Milestones 


record-player field with a low-cost, 
portable model incorporating sales- 
appealing innovations. 


On the Firing Line 


The practice of giving directors a 
close-up of manufacturing operations 
is spreading. Late in September, for 
example, both Continental Can and 
U. S. Steel took directors from New 


ings in their Chicago factories, where 
directors met executives, got a new 
picture of production problems, hob- 
nobbed with rank-and-file workers. 


Picket, Picnic, Prize 


Couple of weeks ago, the Iowa Soap 
Co., Burlington, lowa, gave a picnic 
for its workers, invited the lone picket 
who was marching up and down in 
front of the plant—the result of a mi- 
nor labor dispute. The picket accepted, 
not only had a good time, but also 
walked off with one of the prizes—and 
returned to his picket duty. 


Second Step 


Now that New York is supplanting 
Paris as the world’s fashion center for 
women (Forses, Aug. 15, p. 10), a 
movement is gaining ground to make 
Chicago the fashion center for men— 
a position held by London until the 
war began. 


Planes On Time 


The Bank of America, with 495 
branches throughout California, has 
just inaugurated a loan plan to enable 





. . . directing directors (see also p. 20) 


York to Chicago on an inspection tour 
of factories, laboratories, other prop- 
erties. The photo above shows J. F. 
Hartlieb, president of Continental Can, 
flanked by Directors M. S. Sloan, H. 
Bartow Farr, Norton Conway and W. 
H. Harrison, discussing new can de- 
velopments in the company’s Chicago 
laboratory. Both companies held meet- 


individuals to buy airplanes on a time- 
payment basis. L. M. Giannini, presi- 
dent, declares the bank was prompted 
to offer the service (1) because pres- 
ent-day planes are “about as safe as 
automobiles”; (2) because both planes 
and flyers can now be insured at rea- 
sonable rates; (3) because “a nation 
of flyers would be invincible.” 
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We Have Syntheties, But— 








































































































Now we must learn how to use substitutes for imported raw 
materials—a step vital to defense, says Philip H. Smith 


THIS IS no time to sit back with the 
pleasant thought that, whatever the for- 
tunes of war, laboratory wizardry 
guarantees an adequate supply of raw 
materials. Our country is a long way 
from self-sufficiency. 

On the other hand, there’s no rea- 
son for getting the jitters. The ma- 
chinery for meeting a possible crisis 
has been installed, and wheels turn 
with gathering momentum. There will 
be mis-steps, unforeseen delays and 
plenty of headaches, but the direction 
of travel is clear. 

Research has performed miracles to 
offset the effects of trade upheaval. But 





Puiure H. SmitH is an authority on new 
technical trends and their applications in 
industry. 


test-tube success is only a beginning. 
After that, it’s a two-part job to make 
substitution work. 

The first step is to get substitutes 
into mass production. Processes must 
be developed and plants must be built. 
This isn’t done overnight. 

The second part of the job deals 
with actual use of the synthetics in 





Harvey S. Firestone Jr., making a tire of 
synthetic rubber, shows that his company, 
for one, is studying problems of using it 





manufactured products. Rarely can the 
synthetic product replace the natural 
one without some alteration in process. 
And getting the processes in practical 
working order is not a short job. 
Varying rates of progress are being 
made with the production and adoption 
of substitute strategic materials. The 
general problem is well illustrated by 
the case of rubber—one of the most 
important materials under threat. 
There are six well-recognized types 
of synthetic rubber, and in their many 
forms they reach the market under 
close to 30 trade names. Some have 
qualities and properties which are su- 
perior to natural rubber; all of them 
taken together promise complete sub- 
stitution. But rubber users would still 
be up against it if imports of natural 
rubber were suddenly blocked. For it 
would take close to two years and 
a huge outlay of capital to get chemical 
substitutes up to the necessary volume. 


100 years In 100 pays 


Nevertheless, solid preparation is go- 
ing on. Synthetic rubbers are moving 
steadily from test tube to pilot plant 
to commercial production. Plants are 
being built. And one producer of syn- 
thetics declares: “We have learned al- 
most as much about processing syn- 
thetic rubber in 100 days as we learned 
about natural rubber in 100 years.” 

Progress in making synthetic rub- 
ber is typical of other substitutes for 
essential materials. Providing those 
substitutes is the first part of the job. 
If the second part is to be carried out 
with the same spirit, rubber users will 
have to learn everything there is to 
know about processing the synthetics 
with equal speed. And there is a tre- 
mendous amount to know about. The 
synthetics are not identical with natu- 
ral rubber either in chemical structure 
or in method of handling. 

Suppose, for example, that you have 
been using a formula calling for 100 
parts rubber, five parts zinc, one part 
sulphur and one part accelerator. Now 
you substitute a synthetic for the natu- 
ral rubber. What will you get? Would 
you come out better using 75 parts 
synthetic and 25 parts natural? Would 
you need a larger volume of accelera- 
tor? How does the synthetic behave 
with fillers? And even when synthetics 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Why I Favor 


Private Knterprise 





— 


“.. because 
of its fruits” 


HERBERT GAY SISSON 





This article has been awarded the First Prize af 
$200 in the Forses Contest on “Why I Favor 
Private Enterprise.” The author, Herbert Gay 
Sisson, has been a stenographer, correspondent, 
public relations and advertising man, and is 
now director of public relations for the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Philadelphia. 
Other contest papers will be published in 


future issues. Additional prize winners are: 
First Honorable Mention: H. E. Correy, San Marcos, Texas. 
Second Honorable Mention: H. F. Penney, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Third Honorable Mention: KEN Potr.e, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fourth Honorable Mention: DoucLas J. Murpuey, New York, N. Y. 
Fifth Honorable Mention: Ropert M. Witiarp, Peoria Heights, Ill. 


WHEN THE Wright Brothers first put 
an airplane aloft, it was not at the 
command of a totalitarian ruler. 

When Morse and Bell solved the 
problems of carrying signals and 
speech over a wire, it was not at the 
bidding of a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 

When the highways of our nation 
expanded and hardened under the on- 
rush of the world’s mightiest tide of 
motorized traffic, it was not because 
some government bureau had planned 
it that way. 

These are typical accomplishments 
of private enterprise, which, flourish- 
ing in our country under political 
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freedom and a democratic way of life, 
has carried man’s material wellbeing 
to unprecedented heights. 

Yet, with all its achievements, there 
is today, even in our own country, a 
demand by many citizens for more and 
more government control of our busi- 
ness activities and less and less inde- 
pendence on the part of American men 
and women. 

We must decide whether to resist 
that demand or go along with it. Some 
ideologies with long names might be 
mentioned as alternatives for private 
enterprise, but our question can be 
stated more tersely as follows: 

Shall we continue with private en- 


terprise? Or shall we put our necks 


under somebody’s foot, as so many 


other peoples have done? 


I favor private enterprise. I 
favor it because of its fruits. 

Autocratic rulers have existed from 
the beginnings of history, but under 
none of them was the creative energy 
of man released in productive activity 
as it has been in the past century and 
a half through private enterprise. 


I favor private enterprise be- 
cause it is evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary. 

It was not a five-year plan or a ten- 
year plan, or anybody’s plan at all. It 
took many generations for human 
knowledge to thread the mazes from 
scholarly curiosity through scientific 
theories to practical techniques; and 
this process did not come into full 
flower until man’s growing capacity 
for freedom had brought into being, 
in our own country, a social and poli- 
tical order wherein business enterprise 
was a badge of honor and which of- 
fered liberal incentives for inventive 
ability, productive work and sound, 
far-seeing management. 


I favor private enterprise be- 
cause tt 1s the free man’s way of 
doing business. 


If people in this country knew from 
experience what it means to be de- 
prived of freedom, there would be no 
silly talk about being willing to trade 
it for security. Security is desirable 
enough, but it is not the alternative for 
freedom. The alternative for freedom 
is slavery. Anyone who thinks that 
slaves have more security than free 
men ignores or does not know the facts 
of history. The common man has had 
the most security at the times when 
he has had the most freedom. The very 
reason for so much insecurity now is 
because free institutions in all parts of 
the world are being violated by war- 
mongers and economic voodoo doctors. 
Those who would give up what is left 
of freedom to gain security might be 
compared to a man who, part of his 
money having been stolen, throws 
away the remainder to put an end to 
the thieving. 


I favor private enterprise be- 
cause it provides what the people 
actually want, rather than what 
some overlord wishes them to 
have. 


I favor private enterprise be- 
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cause it is never satisfied with 
what 1s produced. 


Instead, through research and ex- 
perimentation. it continually seeks im- 
provement; because it has caused the 
rare luxuries of yesterday to become 
the commonplace possessions of today. 
and is translating today’s dreams into 
tomorrow's realities. 


We are teld that regimentation un- 
der totalitarian rule is more efficient 
than free private enterprise. More effi- 
cient at what? Totalitarian enterprise, 
ruled by one man, is limited by that 
man’s vision, and the totalitarian ruler 
is usually preoccupied with thoughts 
of war. He is uneasy, insecure, and his 
fears are reflected in the industry he 
controls. It may be efficient at pro- 
ducing instruments of slaughter, but, 
by its very nature, it is not likely to 
be productive of a wide variety of 
things that make life happier and its 
burdens lighter. 


I favor private enterprise be- 
cause it produces so abundantly. 


Even its critics admit its unique 
productivity, but profess to be more 
interested in the problems of distribu- 
tion. Yet what could possibly be more 
helpful in solving problems of distribu- 
tion than having enough to go around? 


- 


FORBES 


Production is fundamental. When 
you've got that, you can improve in- 
equitable distribution, but the fairest 
plan of distribution conceivable will 
not meet the needs of all the people 
if the wealth to be distributed is in- 
sufficient. By no means has perfection 
been reached in our development or 
conduct of private enterprise, yet, de- 
spite admitted shortcomings, it has, in 
our nation, produced more wealth and 
distributed it more widely than any 
other economy in history. 

Critics of private enterprise call it 
the “profit’ system,” envisioning in 
their use of the term workmen toiling 
and consumers parting with hard- 
earned money so that a few plutecrats 
can clip coupons. But the truth is that 
employees and consumers profit from 
private enterprise as surely as stock- 
holders. 

Employees of private business can 
show tremendous aggregate profits in 
money in the bank, in insurance poli- 
cies and in actual shares in business 
ownership. Consumers (and the term 
includes all owners and all emp!oyees) 
have profited through better commodi- 
ties, lower prices, more luxuries and a 
higher standard of living than the 
world ever has known. Call it the 
“profit system” if you wish, but re- 
member that its profits are not for the 


but for all the 


stockholders alone. 


people. 


I favor private enterprise be- 
cause it 1s democracy in action. 


It permits the individual to rise to 
the level of his true capacity. It pro- 
motes tolerance and understanding, 
and enhances the dignity of man. Its 
influence is for world peace, and 
friendly trade relations among pros- 
perous peoples. 

Are these ideals too high for Ameri- 
cans in these troublous times? 

A new declaration of. independence 
is in order’: . . a declaration’ not writ- 
ten on paper but expressed in a. de- 
termined fight now and ‘through the 
months to come for the préservation 
of private enterprise. 

The defense of private enterprise is, 
in a very real sense, the defense of 
America . . . the America of whose 
daring and resourceful spirit we have 
been so proud. 

If we have softened and no longer 
have the strong self-sufficiency of our 
pioneer ancestors, and. if we, permit 
private enterprise to be done away 
with, whether by force from. without 
or insidious encroachments from with- 
in, there will be in all history no more 
gleomy story than the tragedy of our 
lost heritage. 





The pioneers were profoundly wise—they decided to make this nation a garden where private enterprise could bloom 
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Bottleneck in Bosses 


THE OLD SAW about the Mexican army 
being 99% composed of generals may 
soon be experienced in reverse in vital 
American industry. 

With National Guard and compul- 
sory military service about to drain off 
hundreds of thousands of young men, 
and key defense industries calling for 
double and triple shifts, the situation 
in junior executives is worrying far- 

sighted leaders. 

* For the plain truth is that we haven’t 
enough trained executives ready for 
action. Top executives, yes; but vital, 
experienced, competent junior execu- 
tives—no! 

The reasons for this new bottleneck 
in our defense program are fairly ob- 
vious. The 10-year slump period has 
rendered many lesser executives idle, 
or demoted them. Executive training 
effort, both within organizations and 
without, has slackened or disappeared. 
And factory staffs, sales and office 
forces—the seed-grounds of executive 
material—have been disorganized or 
are at low ebb, with the result that 
there are not now sufficiently large 
numbers of candidates of 27 to 35 
vears of age who have had five or ten 
years of live business experience in 
which executive capacity gets its first 
work-out and test. 


THE RESERVOIR RUNS LOW 


These are the reasons why the ex- 
ecutive bottleneck may become of even 
greater consequence than the widely- 
publicized skilled labor bottleneck. It 
may, in fact, become so critical that a 
far wider use of women as executives 
is a real possibility. 

Executive training is always slower 
and more difficult than labor training. 
Scarcely one man in 100 has the basis 
for good executive ability, and not one 
man in 1,000 has the basis for good 





J. Georce Freperick, president of the Busi- 
ness Bourse, is author of For Top Executives 
Only and Standard Business Etiquette. 
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J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


major executive ability. On such a 
rough calculation, America has a 
reservoir of possibly 400,000 minor 
and about 35,000 or 40,000 major ex- 
ecutives. 

The record of the 1,000 or 2,000 
corporation executives who stand 
out so prominently in American 
industrial life rather obsoures the 
fact that we could certainly make 
fine business use of 25 times as 
many high-grade junior executives 
to tone up a greater number of 
business concerns. Therefore, a 
preparedness program to create a 
large supply of good junior ex- 
ecutives is a most hopeful and con- 
structive thing, not only for imme- 
diate defense needs but for our 
regular needs as well. 

How can this desirable result be 
brought about? What is being done 
now? 

General Motors pioneered in this 
work. Its training course for foremen, 
started in 1920, has grown into the 
General Motors Executive Training 
Program, which last year helped to 
train a total of 7,000 foremen and 
other executives for both the U. S. and 
Canada. This work is now co-ordinated 
under the name of General Motors In- 
stitute, which is almost a college, with 
its own campus and a $750,000 plant 
reaching a total of 11,781 men and 
women. Some courses require four or 
five years of training, others are short 
and intensive; some courses are full- 
time, others alternate work and study 
periods, and some are for spare-time 
study. 

Training for junior executives cov- 
ers all types of service—for foremen, 
for plant production offices, for general 
offices, for the dealer organization, for 
sales work, etc. Subjects studied in- 
clude the principles of management 
and organization, methods of dealing 
with men, corporation policies and 
procedures, quality and waste control, 


Bottlenecks in airplanes, machine tools, skilled labor—all are on the way to solution. But 


another one, a serious one, one that can soon become desperate, is almost completely ignored ~ 


employee training methods, the eco- 
nomics of industry and job analysis. 
Right now, special emphasis is being 
given the executive phase of training. 

But few corporations have seen the 
need for training executive material 
as clearly as General Motors has. Most 
business training courses within com- 
panies have been for salesmen, for fac- 
tory operatives or for routine office 
help. The school of experience and 
promotion has been relied on for the 
development of executives. 

One method of training executives is 
to increase the knowledge of those in 
minor executive positions, and those 
ambitious to advance to executive posi- 
tions, on such specialized subjects of 
executive importance as “industrial 
psychology”—simply a term for the 
psychology of managing people. 
Through co-operation with Pennsyl- 
vania State College, the Philadelphia 
Co., SKF Industries, American Steri- 
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lizer Co. and others have had classes 
in industrial psychology, and some 
have added supervision, personnel 
management, merit rating, job analy- 
sis, etc., as well. 


EVEN THE TOPS CAN PROFIT 


A healthy sign is that executive 
training study is being freely under- 
taken not only by ambitious minor ex- 
ecutives but by major executives as 
well. Scott Paper Co., which has been 
offering a training course for execu- 
tives, recently enrolled 29 more execu- 
tives in an advanced course. Forty- 
five top executives of the Aluminum 
Co. recently took part in a leadership 
training conference; and at Sharon, 
Pa., in the heart of the steel district, 
a lecture-discussion group organized 
by the Chamber of Commerce had for 
its subject leadership training. Electric 
Service Supplies Co., SKF Industries 
and others have recently completed 


In night courses, Aluminum Co.’s future 
leaders study production (above), job 
standardization, interdepartmental relation- 
ships and other executive subjects. The 
University of Pittsburgh allows credit for 
graduate degrees on many study courses 
given in the aluminum producer’s schools 


Farseeing companies are 
now cashing in on their 
years of training for busi- 
ness leadership. General 
Motors Institute (left) 
offers a tremendous range 
of subjects, is a pioneer 
in executive apprentice- 
ship and has most of the 
aspects of a_ university 


courses in management problems 
under Prof. Roswell W. Henninger. 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. also 
has operated a course in leadership 
training. Bulletins to factory em- 
ployees describing this course resulted 
in 63 applications, and 25 out of the 
63 were selected by test as being best 
qualified for executive training and 
more responsibility. Philadelphia em- 
ployees of Sears, Roebuck to the num- 
ber of 237 responded recently to a call 
for an initial course in leadership 
training, while the Vulcan Mold & 
Iron Co. has just completed, with 
great interest among its leadership 
candidates, a course on industrial psy- 
chology. This Fall, the Hamilton 
Watch Co. will begin a training ses- 
sion for future leaders. More than 150 
applicants were subjected to psycho- 
logical tests; from these, two groups of 
25 each will be selected to take a 12- 
week course. 





The American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
long experienced in trades apprentice- 
ship study, has also been among the 
first to develop .a supervisory training 
program. It began six years ago. It 
carries its interest in the development 
ot executives even to the point of 
selec.ing its employees (by a commit- 
tee of ive department heads) with one 
eye upon the applicant’s potential qual- 
ities for supervisory work and leader- 
ship. In other words, it aims at the 
ideal of hiring only such employees 
(even mechanics) as have leadership 
capacity in them. 

One of the methods of this company, 
as well as of others which have given 
thought to training executives, is to 
provide technical graduates who show 
leadership possibilities with a two or 
three-year training course which in- 
cludes short periods of service in the 
various departments of the company, 
including sales. This method allows the 
management to study the leadership 
candidate from many angles, and helps 
to develop that all-around ability so 
essential to a really good executive. It 
also helps to indicate the spe- 
cial division of executive work 
the candidate is best fitted fcz. 

The Vick Chemical Co. also 
stresses the problem of train- 
ing executives, and like the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
makes its candidates for exec- 
utive positions spend time in 
the field selling. Vick also lays 
special emphasis on writing 
ability, which is rather a nov- 
elty; thinking ability is indicated very 
well in writing ability, the company 
believes. 

General Electric, International Busi- 
ness Machines, B. F. Goodrich and 
other large corporations have highly 
organized training courses for the de- 
velopment of men for various func- 
tions, including executive functions. 
General Electric, for instance, now has 
a business training course, under 
which young candidates for future ex- 
ecutive positions work for two or three 
years at office routine, and are moved 
from time to time to other tasks to 
round out their experience and disclose 
special aptitudes. Free courses provide 
training in accounting, business law, 
orientation, marketing, factory man- 
agement, selling, public speaking, ad- 
ministration, etc. 

As a rule, however, specifie training 
for executive functions. is neglected 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Stabilize—and Fail! 


JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


No BUSINESS or industry that wants to 
get ahead can stabilize. Neither can the 
individual. 

Life is too much like a football game 
for that. 

The player knows what the ob- 
jectives are and what sort of plays 
will be used; but he can’t chart the 
game in all details in advance, nor can 
he foretell the outcome. And it is the 
team which refuses to stabilize—which 
keeps on trying and taking chances— 
that usually lands on top. 

Take Bruce Barton. He was prob- 
ably « typical young man, exceedingly 
ambitious and equipped in every way 
to win proud success. He had a vague 
feeling that he wanted to be a writer. 
He also had a strong urge to sell, and 
early showed signs of developing into 
the great salesman that he later be- 
came. A less ambitious man might 
have stabilized at this phase of his 
career and devoted his life to selling. 

Fortunately, Bruce didn’t. He ac- 
cepted the editorship of the magazine 
Every Week, which was brought out 
about 1914. Surely here is where he 
should have stabilized. But he saw 
that many writers had difficulty mak- 
ing a living. He decided that writing 
was a fine sideline, but that one should 
not depend on it alone. 


BARTON NEVER STABILIZED 


So Bruce became a partner in a 
small advertising agency, where he 
could use his ability as a salesman and 
exercise his talent for writing. In a few 
years, his agency grew to be one of the 
largest in the country. 

But he still refused to stabilize. He 
became a public speaker, and was so 
good at it that he was in demand for 
all sorts of banquets, meetings and 
conventions. 

Now he was an assured success in 
at least three different lines of work. 
Why shouldn’t he rest on his laurels? 

Bruce decided otherwise. He en- 
tered politics, was elected to Congress, 





Joun ALLEN Mourpny is a business execu- 
tive with a shrewd knowledge of human re- 
lationships and motives. 
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and is now promising to devote the 
rest of his life to public work. Here he 
has a chance to utilize all the experi- 
ence he acquired in other fields. 
Another young man who steered 
clear of the trap of stabilization is 
Philip Reed, new chairman of General 
Electric. By the time he was 27, he 


.was enjoying an income of $12,000 a 


year as an executive of a patent hold- 
ing company. 
Young Reed made up his mind that 


this was not the place to stabilize. His 





Stabilization is stagnation! 
For progress means change; 
and the man who takes a 
chance is the man who gets 


ahead. Here is proof. 











work was too easy. It did not present 
enough problems. 

Hence he resigned to go with Gen- 
eral Electric at $4,500, where he en- 
tered the patent department and began 
the rapid climb which in 13 years was 
to take him to the very top of General 
Electric. 

William S. Knudsen had the nerve 
several times in his life to give up a 
lucrative job to tackle something else 
that he regarded as more interesting. 
He rose from a $1.75 day laborer to 
Henry Ford’s right hand man at 
$50,000 annually. Then, without hesi- 
tation, he gave up this position because 
he disagreed with some of his chief's 
policies. Immediately he enlisted in the 
ranks of General Motors, and by 1937 
had become its president. Now again 
he is repeating the same cycle. He had 
the courage to resign this baronial post 
to take the hardest job of his life at 
no pay, as head of Uncle Sam’s 
defense effort. 

Foster Gunnison had long been op- 
erating a successful lighiing fixture 
designing and manufacturing business. 
He worked on such gigantic building 
projects as the Empire State building 
and Radio City. But he wanted to do 


something with more pioneering in it. 
So in the midst of the depression he 
withdrew from his established enter- 
prise to take a chance and go into a 
field in which millions of dollars had 
been lost and in which no one had yet 
succeeded—prefabricated houses. How 
much his refusal to stabilize has meant 
was told last Spring in ForBEs. 

Walter Chrysler was an anti-stabil- 
izer if there ever was one. With his 
passion for mechanics he didn’t stay 
long as a machinist’s helper, his first 
job. In a few years he was mechanical 
head of American Locomotive and was 
fixed for life, in a secure, well-paying 
berth. About this time he threw his 
security to the winds to enter the auto- 
mobile industry. Before long Chrysler 
was a million-dollar-a-year man. 

A couple of years at that, he thought, 
and he could retire and enjoy life. He 
did retire—but it was to start his own 
company, and to reach heights he had 
never touched before. 

Like Chrysler, Carl Laemmle refused 
to get stuck in an industry that had 
already stabilized or jelled too solidly. 
Carl, a German immigrant, worked up 
to the managership of a dry goods 
store in Wisconsin, and had about de- 
cided to invest his savings in the five- 
and-ten-cent-store field, when an acci- 
dental visit to a nickelodeon convinced 
him that more pioneering could be 
done in the movies. So he opened a 
small movie theatre and began his rise 
as one of the greatest figures in Amer- 
ica’s giant movie industry. 


HORMEL KEEPS THINGS MOVING 


George A. Hormel, the Minnesota 
meat packer, has given the packing in- 
dustry no rest because of his refusal 
to stabilize. His own business is in a 
constant state of seething turmoil be- 
cause of the steady stream of innova- 
tions that he is introducing into it— 
new products, new types of meat, new 
methods of packaging, new ideas of 
every sort. Almost single-handed he 
has given a renewed lease of life to an 
industry that had stabilized all too 
soon in its development. 

Business men who are inclined to 
stabilize or to stop pushing upwards 
can learn much from the life of Theo- 
dore N. Vail. Young Vail was in the 
railroad mail service. Tens of thous- 
ands of young men have been caught 
in that niche. But not Vail. He re- 
signed a sure job to cast his lot with 
that growing infant, the telephone 
business. His organizing ability raised 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Wuat was befallen the galaxy of 


“Brain Trusters” who glittered so { 


dazzlingly at Washington? 


Since the nation became confronted ‘ 


with stern realities, apparently they 
have: been relegated to the obscurity 
whence they never 
emerged. 

The latest Cabinet appointment, that 
of Jesse H. Jones as Secretary of Com- 
merce, carries deep significance. All 
along he has been recognized as about 
the only high New Deal officeholder 
who proved his 
ability in the 
competitive 
world, who 
achieved nota- 
ble success, 
earned wealth, 
by his own ef- 
forts. There was 
a time when his 
insistence upon 
handling the 
Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation’s money in a 
businesslike way didn’t meet the favor 
of certain politicians, including Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. But Jesse Jones stuck 
to his guns. 

Now, when real brains, practical 
brains, are needed at our seat of gov- 
ernment, Jesse Jones is not only in- 
vited to take charge of the far-flung 
Department of Commerce, but is asked 
to retain the R.F.C. helm as well. 

This is at once impressive recogni- 
tion that, in a time of crisis, he stands 
up head and shoulders above all the 
tribe of pinkish theorists, and confes- 
sion of the dearth of heavyweights oc- 
cupying leading New Deal positions. 

Moreover, ponder how many other 
brainy business leaders have been sum- 
moned to Washington since serious 
national and international problems 
had to be faced. How many “Brain 
Trusters” figure in fortifying the na- 
tion to defend itself? The roster con- 
sists preponderatingly of industrial 
executives and other fillers of pay 
envelopes. Amateurs, professors, social 
welfarers are out... . 

Reformers have their place and their 
time in the kaleidoscopic procession in 
this and other nations. But the time 
comes when their usefulness ceases, 
when a different track, a more con- 
structive track, has to be adopted and 
followed. 

Has not the nation reached such 
a time? 

Listen to what Theodore Roosevelt 
told his intimate friend, Henry L. 


Jesse H. Jones 


should have ; 
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Stoddard, a few days before he de- 
cided not to insist upon running for 
the Presidency after having reigned 
in the White House seven years: “I 
suppose I could have had another 
term. . . . But there were larger con- 
siderations. I have been a crusader 
here, I have been a destructive force. 
The country needs a change. . . . We 
have had four years of uprooting and 
four years of crusading. The country 
has had enough of it and of me. It 
is time for me to go. The country 
should not be asked to stand four more 
years of crusading. There is no reason 
why it should. 

“The ground is cleared for construc- 
tive work; the man who clears is 
never the man to do the upbuilding.” 

Does this or does this not apply to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt? 


Wuite President C. R. Smith of 
American Airlines was conducting me 
over the company’s endless plants— 
or so my feet told me they were— 
one thought which kept occurring and 
recurring to me was that there is a 
far greater proportion of young men 
in this than in any other industry. 
Another conclusion reached was that if 
the public could see the infinite pains 
taken to check up every plane after 
every flight, to say nothing of the 
complete dismemberment and rebuild- 
ing of every ship at frequent inter- 
vals, the number of air passengers 
would increase faster than ever. In 
more than one shop finer work than 





any done by watchmakers is performed 
daily. 

I have done considerable flying. 
Hereafter I'll do more. 


*TIS EXHILARATING to meet a business 
leader who does his own thinking. 
William O’Neil, whose General Tire 
company has more than held its own 
against bigger competitors, is a shin- 
ing example. His exhortation, while 
talking with me the other day, was 
that instead of spending many mil- 
# lions in produc- 
ing costly syn- 
thetic rubber, it 
would be infin- 
itely more sens- 
ible to cultivate 
Mexico’s gua- 
yule rubber 
plants. 

Whether he is 
right or wrong, 
I. don’t. know. 
But I do know 
that he is one of the most level-headed 
of America’s business men. 


Pup D. REED 


Jim FaRLey, very wisely, is not pre- 
dicting what will happen this Presi- 
dential election. Chatting with him, I 
find, however, that he is most. enthusi- 
astic over his new job as head of the 
Coca-Cola Export Co. I happen to know 
that more than one run-down concern 
had previously angled for. his services. 

I thought, therefore, that it was ap- 
propriate to relate this incident to him 
concerning his new affiliation. When 
Jack Barringer was boosted by John 
H. Patterson, creator of National Cash 
Register, from a mediocre job to one 
carrying a $45-a-week salary, Bar- 
ringer years later confided to me: “I 
would have been exuberantly happy 
except that I couldn’t figure how any 
company could find so much money 
for my pay envelope.” 

Coca-Cola, under Bob Woodruff, has 
expanded sales and profits regularly 
every year. Jim ‘need have no worry 
that the bank will not cash his pay 
check. 


Puit REED, Owen Young’s successor 
as chairman of General Electric, rang 
the bell with his first speech, “An 
American Primer,” delivered before the 
Sales Executives Club of New York. 
It is a masterpiece of Americanism, 
of democracy, of philosophy. If you 
haven’t read it, I suggest that you 
write G. E. headquarters, at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., for acopy. —B. C.F. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


“Honesty is the best policy,” “A dol- 
lar saved is a dollar earned,” “Look 
before you leap,” “A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush,” “The labor- 
er is worthy of his hire,” may be 
scoffed at by some intellectuals as trite 
copybook rules, but nonetheless they 
sum up the elementary experience of 
the race in creating and consuming 
wealth. . . . People may change their 
minds as often as their coats, and new 
sets of rules of conduct may be writ- 
ten every week, but the fact remains 
that human nature has not changed 
and does not change, that inherent hu- 
man beliefs stay the same; the funda- 
mental rules of human conduct con- 
tinue to hold. 
—Lamwmor bu Pont, chairman, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Perhaps it would be better if govern- 
ment meddled no further with trade 
than to protect it and let it take its 
course. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


It’s better to miss high aims than hit 
low ones. —MUELLER REcorp. 


There is no more mistaken path to 
happiness than revelry and high-life. 
It is a process which cannot fail to re- 
sult in disappointment, regrets and 
delusion. —J. E. Dincer. 


It’s all right to dress well, but re- 
member the creases in your pants are 
of less importance than the creases in 
your forehead—TuHE VaLve Wor.p. 


It is the calling of great men, not 
so much to preach new truths, as to 
rescue from oblivion those old truths 
which it is our wisdom to remember 
and our weakness to forget. 

—Siwney Smit. 
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In less than five years private in- 
dustry, directed by capable individuals, 
will be providing employment for all 
who are able and willing to work. 
There will be a rebirth of democracy 
and self-reliance in our land and a 
resurrection of these principles in all 
the Western world. The pendulum has 
swung so far in the other direction 
that it can go no further; a return to 
sanity is inevitable. 

—Everett W. Lorp. 


THe Goops 


You've got to have the goods, my boy, 
If you would finish strong; 
A bluff may work a little while, 
But not for very long. 
A line of talk all by itself 
Will seldom see you through; 
You’ve got to have the goods, my boy, 
And nothing else will do. 


The fight is pretty stiff, my boy; 
I’d call it rather tough, 
And all along the route are wrecks 
Of those who tried to bluff— 
They couldn’t back their lines of talk 
To meet the final test. 
You've got to have the goods, my boy, 
And that’s no idle jest! 
—Dopce News. 


If money is your only hope for in- 
dependence, you will never have it. 
The only real security that a man can 
have in this world is a reserve of 
knowledge, experience and _ ability. 

—Henry Forp. 


There is no way to twist the 
philosophy of the New Testament to a 
policy of surrender. Christ had no in- 
tention of surrendering the theatre of 
the whole world to the forces of dark- 
ness. —Rosert E. Speer, D.D. 





Talent is not enough. Even genius 
is not enough. It takes the courage to 
give everything you have to the cause. 
It takes the stamina to resist the lure 
of ease and luxury and soft living. It 
takes the ability to say, “How can I do 
this better?” instead of, “How can | 
get more for myself?” Nothing ever 
grows stronger, finer and greater if 
subtractions match additions. The only 
way you or I can make our lives grow 
in strength and stature is to put more 
into them than we take out of them. 

—WituiuM E. Hotter, 
salesmanager, Chevrolet Division, 


General Motors Corp. 


Training is the perfecting of voca- 
tional skill; education is the broaden- 
ing of mental horizons. Both are need- 
ed for leadership. —Net REsutts. 

” 

Abundance consists not alone in ma- 
terial possession, but in an uncovetous 
spirit. —SELDOoN. 


Most people are wont to measure 
life by its sad days and heavy tasks 
and distant hopes. They think only of 
what happens to them. What happens 
in them is of greater importance. Few 
get through this life without some mis- 
fortunes, some hardships, some heart- 
aches. We can’t do much to forestall 
the hand of fate. But we can control 
what happens in us by maintaining a 
spirit that rises above trouble and pain 
and disappointment. In fact, our only 
protection is an inner defense built 
out of the resources of the heart. 

—TueE Pick-Up. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


It is not the voice of them that 
shout for mastery, neither is it 
the voice of them that cry for 
being overcome: but the noise 
of them that sing do I hear. 

—Exopus 32:18. 


Sent in by F. B. Ridenour, Wash- 
ington, D. C. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 
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Four questions people ask@ ? 


about life insurance d, 


1. What is a dividend? 


In a mutual company such as Metropoli- 
tan, the premium paid by the policyholder 
is fixed at an amount somewhat greater 
than the company expects will be needed 
under normal conditions to pay for the cost 
of furnishing the insurance. This is a safety 
measure, in order to make sure that the 
company has on hand at all times sufficient 
funds to cover any unforeseen contingen- 
cies that may arise. 


The policyholder receives back, in the 
form of dividends, such amounts as past 
experience and present conditions indicate 
are not needed for the current cost of insur- 
ance or for the maintenance of the neces- 
sary reserve funds which assure payment 
of future policy obligations. Dividends are 
not usually available, of course, in the very 
early policy years. 

2. How are dividends arrived at? 
After premiums and interest from invest- 
ments have been credited...after pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries, 
and expenses, have been met... after the 
reserve which is required by law to insure 
the payment of future obligations has been 
set aside... and after provision has been 
made for an extra safety fund (the maxi- 
mum of which is limited by law) ... any 
funds remaining are available for divi- 
dends. The company apportions and dis- 
tributes these funds to individual policy- 
holders in such a manner that the dividend 
on each policy represents the refund due 
on that policy for the particular year. 
3. Why do dividends sometimes fluctu- 
ate from year to year? 
When you read the answer to this question, 
you may wonder why dividends don’t fluc- 
tuate more! 


The actual cost of life insurance de- 
pends primarily on three factors: the claim 
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Every day, hundreds of policyholders consult Metropolitan agents for services 
or information concerning their Metropolitan policies. Frequently the questions 
they ask have to do with dividends. 


rate among the policyholders, the interest 
earned, and the running expense of the 
company. Any material change in any of 
these factors may increase or may lower 
the actual cost of insurance. 


For instance, when a life insurance com- 
pany receives less in interest, insurance 


_ must cost more than it otherwise would. 


During the last ten years, there has been 
a substantial decline in interest income 
on most forms of investments available to 
life insurance companies, The savings re- 
sulting from a lower death rate and Met- 
ropolitan’s slightly lower expense rates 
(except for taxes) have not been sufficient 





Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





COPYRIGHT 1940-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
This is Number 30 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 


understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding adver- 
tisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK, N.Y. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 











to offset such reductions in interest earnings. 


As a result, the amount available for 
dividends, during the period of declining 
interest rates, has been reduced. 


4. In what manner may I use my div- 
idend? 


If you own an Ordinary life insurance pol- 
icy in Metropolitan, you may use your 
dividend in any one of four ways. 

(a) You can receive your dividend in cash. 


(6) You can apply your dividend toward 
the payment of premiums. 

(c) Except in the case of Term insurance, 
you can use your dividend to purchase 
additional paid-up life insurance. Any 
such insurance, purchased in this man- 
ner, will be added to the face amount 
which your present policy will have at 
death or upon maturity. 

(d) You can leave dividends with the Com- 
pany to accumulate interest. 

It is not feasible, of course, to make all of 

the above options available for Industrial 

or Group policies. 

No matter how you elect to use your 
dividends, the final result is this: dividends 
reduce the amount you pay for your life in- 
surance to the actual cost of providing it. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Busier Times Assured Here; 
How Will Securities Fare? 


THE EUROPEAN situation has become 
somewhat less alarming. At home most 
developments, material and mental, are 
in the right direction. 

Hitler’s bombastically - proclaimed 
plans for invading and annihilating 
Britain are miscarrying. Mild admis- 
sions come from German sources that 
attempted occupation will be delayed. 
British response to air warfare has dis- 
appointed, dumbfounded the Nazis. 

Although destruction has _ been 
wrought to life and property in Lon- 
don, Britain’s Royal Air Force has 
raked German bases across the Chan- 
nel, inflicted damage on many strategic 
enemy points, dropped bombs on Ber- 
lin, demonstrating that the air offen- 
sive is not at all one-sided. 

Hopefulness arises that Britain will 
prove able to hold out. In which event 
experts agree that the R.A.F. should 
gradually gain mastery, that invasion 
of the United Kingdom will have to be 
abandoned, that time will work against 


Hitler. 


American industry is getting up 
steam. 

More or less satisfactorily, legal ob- 
stacles are being removed or modified 
by Washington. Managements every- 
where are eager to move into high 
gear. They will do so regardless of tax 
or other discouragements. 
_ One hesitates to set a limit to the 

prospective expansion in armament 
output, in general commercial and in- 
dustrial activity, in employment gains. 

The looming boom, despite what 
may befall abroad, seems certain to 
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last all through 1941, not to say all 
through 1942, so vast are the sums ap- 
propriated for national preparedness. 

Conscription, following calling up of 
National Guard members, will, of 
course, open many jobs. Fears con- 
cerning serious dislocation of retail 
trade, installment business or the like, 
are, in my opinion, very slenderly 
grounded. Selection of men to wear 
uniforms promises to be made with 
judgment by responsible citizens in 
each local community. 


Admirable is the attitude already 
manifested by many corporations and 
other employers towards called-up em- 
ployees. Little occasion is likely to 
arise for resorting to legislative prose- 
cutions and penalties against business 
on the score of responding to calls to 





fill governmental contracts. That busi- 
ness men will prove themselves as pa- 
triotic as politicians can be taken for 
granted. 

Any prating about “profiteering,” 
about “war order millionaires,” should, 
if it arises, be quickly and decisively 
squelched. If plants here and there 
earn more than a normal rate of profit, 
excess tax levies up to 50% or more 
will be applied. 

Under all these circumstances, what 
is the outlook for stocks? 

The greatly increased volume of busi- 
ness falling upon key industries should 
mean larger total profits, not only for 
concerns receiving direct war orders, 
but for innumerable others. The in- 
creased national spending will logically 
stimulate retail trade, consumer buy- 
ing. Agriculture also should reap some 
share, although the elimination of most 
foreign outlets will be an offsetting 
factor. 

On the whole, my guess is that the 
shares of sound companies will reach 
greater market value. Also that various 
railway, industrial, utility bonds selling 
at heavy discounts will creep upwards. 
Ditto not a few preferred stocks of 
uneven dividend record. 


To sum up, the international skies 
have become at least semewhat less 
cloudy, our own strictly industrial 
prospects have brightened, unemploy- 
ment seems headed for long-overdue 
curtailment. 

Tis too early to attempt prognosti- 
cating what November 5 may bring. 





U. S. Steel directors arrive in Chicago on a tour of company plants. From left: William A. 
Irvin, Robert C. Stanley, Nathan L. Miller, Thomas W. Lamont, Benjamin F. Fairless (presi- 
dent), Irving S. Olds (chairman), Enders M. Voorhees (chairman of finance committee) , Leon 


Fraser, Junius S. Morgan, George A. Sloan 
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and a CC ONE 


N AUGUST 22nd, the President of the United States signed 

into law an Act of Congress providing for the registration 

and regulation of investment companies by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

It is only natural that we should heartily endorse this legisla- 
tion. The Commission invited Investors Syndicate and other 
investment companies to cooperate in its development. The new 
law represents the combined thinking of both the Commission 
and the industry. 

We welcome this legislation; we welcome the benefits it will 
bring to our company and our contract holders; we welcome 
the bénefits it will bring to the investment business. 

As the largest investment contract company in the field, we are 
glad to inform all present and prospective holders of Living Pro- 


tection Contracts that Investors Syndicate will conform with this Act. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








* 
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It’s Here! 
CONTROLLED 


FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING 





Here’s the latest, most scientific development 
in fluorescent lighting: the “Controlite’’ Desk 
Lamp. You may actually control the light— 
guide the light rays uniformly to the working 
area of your desk! And it sells for only $13.50! 
The Faries line includes a complete line of all 
types of lamps for all purposes. See the Faries 
line first. 


FARIES MFG. CO. 
S. Robert Schwartz Div. 
1nt6 E. Grand Avenue, Decatur, I! 


artes Lamps 
LEADERS IN STYLE AND 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 











OUBLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York ... And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of 
convenience for all outside activi- 
ties .. . Doubly handy and doubly 
enjoyable . .. Large outside rooms, 
with both tub and shower—84.00 up. 


HOTEL 
RRooseEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 














@ 639 Messages 


to stimulate successful thinking to- 
day are yours in the inspiring book 
“Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
edited by B. C. FORBES. Take one 
evening away from pressing business 
cares and screaming headlines and re- 
lax and expand in the wise and in- 
spiring attitude toward life of the 
brilliant men whose ideas fill this 
volume. Send only $2 for your copy. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


(On N.Y. C. orders add 4c for Sales Tax) 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Prefabricated Store—Sales Binders 
News of New Products, Materials 


They Asked for It 


Customer research, a growing fa- 
vorite as an investment, has pointed 
the way to a new “packaged kitchen.” 
Since it is designed for apartments, 
builders and building owners should 
be particularly interested in it. 

The kitchen comes in seven sizes. 
Each is an “organized work center,” 
says the maker, complete in every re- 
spect. The range, refrigerator, sink and 
cupboards are simply scaled to seven 
sizes, opening a wide field of applica- 
tion. The kitchen is built almost entire- 
ly of steel. A new rustproof and stain- 
proof porcelain enamel, however, plays 
a prominent part. 

Sanitary, fireproof, says the manu- 
facturer, the kitchen should make a hit 
with builder, operator, tenant. (1-101) 


Presto—and “Pop” 


Another prefabricated package is 
an all-steel sandwich-and-ice-cream bar 
that is easily transported on a flat car 
or low dray truck. 

Rectangular in design, with counter 
space under awnings on three sides, 
the bar is compact and complete. It 
has a soda fountain, mechanical re- 
frigeration unit, sandwich block, 
fluorescent lamps, exhaust fan, cup- 
boards—and plenty of elbowroom for 
five workers. 

While any level area is a suitable 
site, says the producer, a simple, inex- 
pensive foundation is available if de- 
sired. Only electrical and water con- 
nections are necessary, after supplies 
are in, before business begins. (2-101) 


Eye For Homework 


The “electric eye,” which operates 
when a beam of light is broken, is 
widely used in industry. It counts, 
measures, and opens and shuts doors. 

A new electric eye -is designed es- 
pecially for homework. It can be used 
to open the dining room door for the 
dish-laden wife or, say, to switch on 
the light when one enters a room. 


It has, in fact, countless applications. 

Operating on ordinary wall circuit. 
with the aid of a transformer, it is 
simple to install and costs little to 
operate. (3-101) 


This Way Out 


A new glass exit globe comes in a 
wide range of color combinations., It 
can be had with red letters on white 
glass, with white letters on green, and 
so on. 

The globe will fit any standard wall 
bracket, we are told, and has a bottom 
opening that throws a shaft of white 
light on the step below. (4-101) . 


Cue 


When sales presentations fail. thev’re 
usually too long and bulky. This was 
the conclusion of marketing men, meet- 
ing recently in New York. 

Taking this conclusion as a cue, a 
producer of loose-leaf binders has 
brought out a new line. The new 
binders, designed especially for use as 
sales presentations, are half the size. 
half the weight, half the price of those 
commonly used. (5-101) 


Savings in a Flash 


A new flashlight battery can be re- 
charged. And if you want to recharge 
it yourself, the maker offers a battery 
charger that plugs into any wall socket. 

The battery is built on the same 
principle as the storage battery in your 
automobile; it is simply scaled down to 
fit any standard flashlight case. Be- 
cause the combination shows battery 
savings up to 75%, says the maker, it 
is ideal for heavy-duty, commercial 
service. (6-101) 


Novel Nozzle 


A new nozzle for gasoline hose stems 
from three years of research. That 
neither time nor money was wasted. 
however, is evidenced in the maker's 
claims—three advantages over the con- 
ventional metal nozzle: 








1. Made of a synthetic rubber, 
which does not break down in contact 
with gasoline and oil, the new nozzle 
discharges static, prevents any danger- 
ous sparks. 

2. Highly flexible, it does away with 
any chance of scratching a car’s finish. 

3. Twice as long as ordinary noz- 
zles, it fits snugly into the circuitous 
pipe that leads from the filler ap to 
the gasoline tank, preventing “blow- 
backs,” which always result in waste 
of gasoline. (7-101) 


Plastic Seat Covering 


Something new in seat covering is a 
plastic material that looks like woven 
rattan. According to the producer, 
however, it has many advantages over 
most fibrous materials. 

It is “strong as steel.” At the same 
time, it is said to be soft and flexible 
—insuring greater comfort. The mate- 
rial is guaranteed not to split or peel, 
a major annoyance with most woven 
fibers; and because it is non-porous, 
dirt is ¢onfined to the surface. Clean- 
ing is claimed to be a simple opera- 
tion, involving only soap and water. 


The material comes in many colors. 
(8-101) 


—Don SAMSON. 


Readers may feel free to write Don Samson 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 


New Business Ideas 


You wILt find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the fol- 
lowing new booklets and catalogs. 
Write to the companies listed for free 
copies. 

AFTER THE FLoop. The story—in pictures 
and words—of the terrific damage inflicted 
on a railroad by the recent flood in south- 
western Virginia and northwestern North 
Carolina, the problem of reconstruction, and 
what it means to the communities the rail- 
road serves. The Norfolk & Western Ry. Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

Finpinc Brains For Business. One of 
management’s most important problems. 
Twenty questions that will reveal oppor- 
tunities for improvement in your personnel. 
Ralph K. Rogers and Arthur J. Slade, 6 East 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 


Matcutne MEN anv Joss. How 1,600 pub- 
lic employment offices throughout the coun- 
try are serving American industry by bring- 
ing together job seekers and job openings 
quickly and efficiently. Federal Social Se- 
curity Board, Washington, D. C. 

(Please mention Forses) 
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GOOD SERVICE 


is Good Business 
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* Probably it never occurred to 
you, but the life of a Westinghouse 
Service Engineer is a very exciting 
career. This morning he may be 
doing a simple repair job, and this 
afternoon he may be aboard a plane 
speeding to the rescue of a power 
company miles away whose elec- 
trical equipment has been paralyzed 
by some disaster. 


¢ For instance, we recall the 
hurricane that swept the Atlantic 
seaboard in 1938. A record tide 
played havoc with the generating 
equipment of one of New York 
City’s great power plants. At mid- 
night our Service Department re- 
ceived the emergency call. By morn- 
ing, the entire New York field force, 
reinforced by service men from our 
Newark, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Utica 
and Philadelphia Service Shops 
were on the job. 


¢ They found machinery flooded 
with salt water and drenched in a 
sludge of oil. 35 large pumps and 
auxiliary motors and their electrical 
controls were affected. Yet by the 
middle of the fourth day, one of the 
generating units was back in ser- 
vice. A crew of 135 men working 
in three eight hour shifts soon had 
the entire station back in normal 
operation. 


° Only a year before our service 
men braved even fire to help a Cin- 
cinnati Customer continue opera- 
tions. Because our men stayed on 
the job in a building choked with 
smoke and intense heat from an ad- 
joining fire, the company was able 
to maintain its regular production 
schedule. 


° Ingenuity is also a prime req- 
uisite of these service men. For in- 
stance, our New England men were 
given the problem of drying and 
smoothing out water soaked cur- 
rency, bonds and other valuable 
papers soaked by flood. They did it 
promptly and efficiently simply by 
using Westinghouse household 
ironers to press the paper straight 
and dry. 


° These are only a few examples 
of the score of unusual tasks a Ser- 
vice Department must perform. Ac- 
tually, this department, in our case, 
is an industry within itself. We must 
manufacture millions of dollars 
worth of service equipment each 
year. This includes special equip- 
ment as well as renewal parts for 
apparatus which is no longer in 
regular production. 


¢ To meet the unending de- 
mands for electrical service we 
maintain thirty-six service plants 
strategically located throughout the 
country. More than 3,000 men are 
normally employed. No piece of 
electrical apparatus in America is 
more than a few hours by rail, boat 
or plane from these plants, equip- 
ment and men. 


° Naturally, we are proud of 
the record of this department. And 
we, as many others, consider it one 
of the most important arms of our 
business. Good Service is always 
Good Business. 
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Tides of Industry 


FIVE UP, one unchanged is the score of the six industrial and trade indices charted 
below. . . . As a free service for readers, “How to Use the Forses Business 
Maps” has recently been published. This guide tells what things to look for in 
the maps, shows how they forecast business conditions, and reveals how com- 
panies use them to pilot sales, advertising, collections and other business opera- 
tions. For your copy, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to The Editors, 
Forses MacazinE, 120 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity)— 
With mills using huge quantities of 
ore and storing it up for a busy Win- 
ter, every ship in the Great Lakes ore 
fleet is in service. 
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Department Store Sales (% of 
last year)—Spending for defense is 


‘now putting more spending money in 


consumers’ pockets. 
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Automobile Output (thousands)— 
Assembly lines are completing cars at 
a tremendous rate, while Detroit thinks 
that this October may set a new pro- 
duction record for the month. 


Carloadings (thousands)—Railroad 
freight traffic hits a new peak for the 
year, but the margin it holds over 1939 
is narrower. 














Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH) —Production stays close to pre- 
vious levels. The biggest gains are 
reported in the Middle West industrial 


regions. 
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Check Payments (outside N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars)—The Fall 
season is getting into gear, and the 
line turns seasonally upward. 
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Prices (1926—100)—The mild upturn in the last chart (Sept. 15) has strength- 
ened; agricultural prices lead, though lumber also rises substantially. Some 
Federal agencies are beginning to show concern over the sudden upward move. 





UEL Satisfaction —ISai 
“ringer” for efficien. > 
cy! The proof is in the - 
record. This uniformly — 
efficient coal mined 2 k 
the Norfolk and Wes 
Railway is winning new 
users every day through. 
out the country. 

Replenish your supply 
of Fuel Satisfaction now. 
Then when you need the 
right coal for your par- 
ticular use — domestic, in- 
dustrial or special— you 
will have ample quan- 
tities of this clean, de- 
pendable, economical 
fuel. Be sure you are get- 
ting Fuel Satisfaction 
when you buy coal. Al- 
ways reorder this quality 
coal by name. 

You are assured prompt deliveries 
of Fuel Satisfaction, via the Norfolk and 
Western Railway's modern transporta- 
tion service, in sufficiént quantity to 
meet all of your fuel demands. For 
cheerful assistance in the solution of 
any fuel problem or further information 
about N. & W. origin coal, telephone or 
write: Coal Traffic Department, Roa- 
noke, Va., or any of the railway’s Coal 
Bureaus located at the following. ad- 
dresses: 833 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Boston; 819 Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago; 904 Dixie Terminal Build- 
ing, Cincinnati; 1819 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland; 1740 Book Build- 
ing. Detroit; 1105 Reynolds Building. 
Winston Salem: or any represénta- 
tive of the railway’s Freight Traffic 
Department. 


CARRIER OF FUEL SATISFACTION 
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Announcing — 
“LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


BIG MEN" 


A Fascinating New Book by 


B. C. FORBES 


To Be Published October 25 


ERE IS A BOOK that will. so 

rivet your interest that you 
will probably keep the light burn- 
ing until you: devour it in one sit- 
ting. 


A book you will turn to often 
for refreshing thoughts on how 
to get the most out of business 
and the business of life. 


A book you will keep handy 
for reference purposes because 
of its intimate original biograph- 
ical material of business leaders 
of yesterday and today and care- 
fully-compiled index. 


A book you will want on pub- 
lication date because of the in- 
sight it gives into the true char- 
acter of many business leaders 
who are making front page head- 
lines today. 


Printed on expensive wove paper, 
bound in rich dark blue simulated 
leather with genuine gold stampings, 
“Little Bits About Big Men" is a 
book you will be proud to own and 
add to your library and... to 
give to juniors in your family or 
among your acquaintances who are 
interested in business careers. Price 
only $2.50. 


Send for Your Copy Today 


eoeee Convenient Order Form - - - - - 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO, = BM-10-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of B.C. FORBES’ 
new book, “Little Bits About Big Men”, 
on publication. I will pay postman $2.50 
fo postage. It is anions that I may 

ave this book for 5 days and return it 
for refund if it does not suit my needs. 
(C.0.D. offer good in U. S. only.) 


Ns nt ib anit aambatahed sagheleNaNenn bese» 
53; cchwatonneeuses 0” Se ee eae 
IIE. ASiicis Rd AEE da en vketn vids sa Sin hen vee 
Cs 2s os sabes oak RR. beets dseancaseeee 


(C0 B. C. FORBES WILL PERSONALLY AUTO- 

GRAPH YOUR COPY IF YOU REMIT oh 

Check here if you enclose $2.50 with cou 

In “ies “ys “s pay postage. Same nd 
course. (If resident of 

N. re C. ac Se Po sales tax.) 
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We Have 
Synthetics, But— 
(Continued from page 11) 








can be compounded, extruded, calen- 
dered and vulcanized like natural rub- 
ber, small variations must still be un- 
derstood and controlled to produce a 
desired product. 

To the extent to which rubber users 
get acquainted with the synthetics, by 
that much will they be safeguarding 
their commercial positions. (Manu- 
facturers are glad to supply samples 
of synthetics for experimentation.) 
They will also be contributing to the 
general defense and self-sufficiency pic- 
ture. Every time the synthetic can be 
made to yield a superior product, its 
market is expanded and an added push 
is given to its production. 

Users of tin face a wholly different 
problem. There is no such thing as a 
synthetic tin—either supplies are avail- 
able or you resort to something else. 
Since tin does not deteriorate, accumu- 
lations are possible, and at the moment 
the Metals Reserve Corp., a govern- 
ment-owned corporation, is building a 
stock pile. By agreement with the In- 
ternational Tin Cartel, it has arranged 
to purchase 75,000 tons over a one- 
year period. This reserve, coupled with 
inventories in warehouses and in the 
hands of tinplate producers, is thought 
to be adequate for all emergencies; 
but this is a moot question, not fact. 


SUBSTITUTES WILL SOLVE PROBLEM 


Tin from Bolivia will also help our 
supply situation, provided plans ma- 
ture for the erection of a smelter to 
treat the ores. Hitherto, the ores have 
been smelted in England. In the mean- 
time, possible substitutes demand con- 
sideration. 

The can industry consumes about 
50% of the tin used in this country, 
hence a substitute for cans alone would 
go a long way to solve the tin supply 
problem. It is claimed that a new proc- 
ess of electro-chemical plating will 
make a satisfactory can with half the 
tin required by the orthodox dipping 
process. Of course, glass containers 
could be used: for product packing, 
but it is more likely that substitution 
will take other forms. Significant de- 
velopment work is being carried on 
with lacquers for coating tinplate, with 
aluminum and silver plating, and with 


processes to render steel corrosion-re- 
sistant. And a new process for plating 
steel with alternate layers of nickel 
and tin will, it is claimed, be just as 
effective as, and no more costly than, 
all-tin plate. 

At the moment the most practical 
substitute containers appear to be non- 
metallic. 

One of the substitutes, now on the 
market, consists of a_plastic-coated 
paper forming a bag which is placed 
within a cardboard container. Another 
type relies on a mechanical invention 
and employs practically any paper or 
cardboard. Seam closure is obtained 
with a triple-grooved, coated black iron 
strip. When paper is inserted in the 
groove and the strip is subjected to 
pressure, a hermetic seal is obtained. 

Manufacturers who have container 
problems would do well to investigate 
current offerings to see how well they 
will serve in the event of an emergency. 
Unlike rubber, the use of tin substi- 
tutes does not necessarily involve 
higher prices. Even before emergency 
demands adoption, their use may re- 
sult in cutting packaging costs. 


WHAT ABOUT MANGANESE? 


Manganese is one of the essential 
materials which is giving officials some 
concern. Since steel cannot be made 
without it and there are no substitutes, 
the consumer can do very little to help. 
Here the Government has stepped in 
to safeguard supplies. Through the 
Metals Reserve Corp. it has contracted 
with Anaconda Copper for a supply of 
80,000 tons of concentrate annually, 
to reach a total of 240,000 long tons. 
Through a similar arrangement with 
Cuban-American Manganese, another 
25,000 to 65,000 tons of ore will be 
accumulated over the next three years. 

Research backed by a real pioneer- 
ing spirit gets credit for the develop- 
ment of a domestic supply of manganese 
from our low-grade ores, the only ones 
we have. Since the last war Anaconda 
has developed a selective flotation proc- 
ess which permits the recovery of high- 
grade manganese from low-grade ores, 
along with lead, zinc and silver. Cuban 
ores, too, are low grade, but Cuban- 
American, backed by Freeport Sul- 
phur, has licked that problem; and 
now, after years of intensive work, can 
produce 100,000 tons of Pritt 
manganese annually. 

Of the remaining 14 “strategic” ma- 
terials (so-called by the Army & Navy 
Munitions Board because of our de- 
pendence on foreign supply), most will 
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be available by payment of higher 
prices for domestic production, al- 
though in some instances substitution 
is possible. Higher prices will cause 
some antimony and tungsten to flow 
into the market. At the moment, anti- 
mony can be procured reasonably well 
from Mexico. Tungsten we must have 
for many uses, not the least being for 
tungsten carbide tools which peed 
metal-cutting. Stock piles are fairly 
large and some continues to trickle in 
despite the war in China. 

We use large amounts of chromium, 
but under stress consumption could be 
curtailed. Stainless steel is very desir- 
able, but for some uses clad metal will 
serve. Chromium plate is also desir- 
able, but for mere decorative effect we 
could revert to nickel, at least as long 
as it flowed in from Canada. Mercury, 
which used to come almost exclusively 
from Spain and Italy, now enters fram 
Mexico and from low-grade domestic 
mines. Three substitutes for fulminate 
of mercury have come from research. 

There is cause for gratification in 
the way basic producers and the Gov- 
ernment have gone about finding so- 
lutions for this critical matter of raw 
materials—cause for complacency, if 
you will, — 

But the fact remains that strenrous 
adjustments will be demanded once an 
emergency state exists. All problems 
cannot be foreseen; for that very rea- 
son, as many as possible should be 
anticipated and solved. That is where 
the raw materials consumer—the man 
who uses synthetics in his products— 
can make a genuine contribution to the 
national situation as well as to his 
own future wellbeing. 


Congratulations 


Joseph C. Rovensky, vice-president 
in charge of the foreign department 
of Chase National Bank, New York, 
has been granted a leave of absence 
to accept a position with the Council 
of National Defense as a dollar a year 
man. 

J. Robert Fisher has been appointed 
salesmanager of special products of 
Millmaster Chemical Co. 

Gordon S. Rentschler, chairman of 
National City Bank of New York, has 
been elected chairman of Interna- 


tional Banking Corp., an affiliate of 
National City Bank. 

Robert A. Jackson has been named 
general salesmanager of Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co. of New York. 

N. W. Berkinshaw has been ap- 


FORBES 


pointed assistant general manager of 
the Bank of Nova Scotia and A. E. | 
Griffin has been appointed manager | 
of the bank’s Montreal branch. ; 

Marvin E. Coyle, general manager | 
of Chevrolet Division of General Mo- ' 





tors, has received the Goodrich Award 
for distinguished public service in the 
field of transportation. 

Charles L. Drum has been appointed 
western salesmanager of Owens-lIlli- 
nois Glass. 
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age, or disability— 


Bertrand J. 








Springfield, 


YSTONE 


So long as the maintenance of a family depends on the 
earning power of the breadwinner— »+.::7 


So long as earning power can be destroyed by death, old 


So long as the future is not secure without income to re- 
place lost earning power— 


Just so long will Life Insurance continue to be the key- 
stone in the arch of economic security for the individual 
and for those who are dependent upon him. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Massachusetts 
Perry, President 

















Single rooms from $7. 
Double rooms from $9. 
Suites from $15. Special 
terms for longer stays. 





M. MEDDIEBEMPS isa 
shrewd judge of men—and hotels. 
He knows the Sherry Netherland, 
its reputation, its unequalled 
location right at the cross-roads 
between social and business 

New York, its staff—long trained in 
the Sherry Netherland tradition 
of service, its deservedly famous 
food. So, he figures, and rightly, 
the man who books at the Sherry 
Netherland is the-man for him. 
Conference Rooms and Banquet 


Rooms available. 


” Sherry Netherland 
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STOCKS 


Most Favored 
By Leading Authorities 





A\SPECIAL UNITED OPINION 

report, just prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities 
at current levels. This list is ob- 
tainable from no other source. 


Send for Bulletin FM-8 FREE ! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A e Boston, Mass. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


Radios © Auto Radios * Tubes * 
Refrigerators * Air Conditioners 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 





The directors of Philco Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
October 15th, 1940, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
October 5th, 1940. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 











emacs 
To a Reputable Manufacturer 
WE OFFER We are particular- 
EXPERIENCED ly interested in 
SALES products having 


wide use and ap- 
it is a raw material, semi-finished or fin- 
ished product, sold to manufacturers, or 
through jobbers or distributors. 
@ DEMONSTRATED PRACTICAL 
SALES ENGINEERING ABILITY 
@ HIGH CALIBRE CHRISTIAN 
SALES REPRESENTATION 
We are in a position to help finance the 
sales program if required. Only well rated, 
reputable manufacturers will be considered. 
BOX No. 94, FORBES 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
































write your 
bject. Corres 


speech « 
1. Public Speaking 
Handbook with Castant 





“ NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
@_2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


EBB AND FLOW of sentiment with regard 
to the course of the European war still 
appears to be the chief factor upon 
which the market turns. In the belief 
that the Nazis have abandoned their 
plans for an early attempt to invade 
England, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average has recovered to a new high, 
as this is written (Sept. 24), after los- 
ing some six points in mid-September 
because of lively fears of invasion. 

A stock market which turns so read- 
ily on psychological shifts in mass sen- 
timent is unusually hard to gauge, for 
it is impossible to predict such cycles 
or the news events on which they 
hinge. The action is typical of a mar- 
ket that has a background of rising 
business activity, that is not over- 
bought, and that sees volume increase 
whenever prices have a chance to rally; 
but which, nevertheless, has healthy 
fears of predatory politicians, puni- 
tive taxation, and possible further 
shocks from the war zone. 

It is a situation in which two strong 
forces are working in opposite direc- 
tions, making for a jumpy market, un- 
safe to follow far in either direction. 
It is worth noting, however, that the 
favorable factors are a rather persist- 
ent and continuing force, while war 
scares and politics are intermittent. 

Because of the expansive force of 
defense spending which will eventually 
mount to many billions, it may well be 
that—if England holds the fort— 
“boom” psychology will put out of 
mind, for a time at least, thoughts of 


heavy tax burdens and political trends 
which bode ill for both mdustry and 
investors. Markets have been known to 
make a bullish response, temporarily, 
to a run of “profitless prosperity” 
such as the nation now seems to be 
facing. Long-headed investors have 
been switching into medium-grade 
bonds, particularly rails, and also into 
heavy industry preferred stocks, on the 
theory that such securities may benefit 
from defense spending even if the tax 
collector leaves little or nothing for 
common stocks. The more speculative 
common stocks appear to be in a posi- 
tion where those who dabble should 
watch their steps. 

To sum up: Speculative stocks, 
which went into strong hands in quan- 
tity in late May and early June and did 
not come on the market in later weeks 
when the war news seemed even worse, 
are now finding conditions more favor- 
able for gradual unloading. Having re- 
acted from a high of 134.11 on Sept. 5 
to 127.74 on Sept. 13, the Dow-Jones 
industrial has crossed 135 and may 
reach up to the 138-140 level. But in 
the light of the May-June break, the 
long sidewise movement from Sept., 
1939, to April, 1940, has the look of 
liquidation, and I do not believe it is 
a time to follow stocks upward. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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Bonds Offering Good Yields 


JOSEPi, D. GOODMAN 


IN THE TAX BILL, not finished at this 
writing, it has been proposed to in- 
crease the normal tax to 24%; and in 
case of war to 35%. Heavy taxes are 
likely on earnings above a specified 
average or percentage. When the de- 
tails are definitely known, the earnings 
outlook for various corporations can 
be better gauged. 

The press reports that, after Election 
Day, the Administration, if re-elected, 
will propose even more steeply gradu- 
ated taxes; that it desires a tax bearing 
more heavily on corporations whose 
income, even though not swollen by 
defense spending, represents a large 
return on invested capital. “Blue chip 
taxation,” they call it. 

Because of the tax outlook, a search 
is being constantly made for bonds 
offering good yields, where earnings 
are likely to increase from the arma- 
ment program. Taxes are levied on net 
income available for dividends, after 
bond interest. On June 15 a list was 
presented of bonds considered attrac- 
tive, under prevailing conditions. Some 
of these have since had substantial ad- 
vances; none has declined. I would 
suggest the following (some of which 
have been mentioned on previous oc- 
casions) : 

Now Call 
about price 
Am. Water W. & El. 6s, 1975 $105 $110 
Armour 48, 1955.........6. 103 105 
B. & O. Ist 4s, 1948........ 68 105 


Brooklyn Union Gas 5s, 1950 95 102 
Great Northern Ry. 4s, 1946, 


WE 3 satctaa ye seeys vee 94 105 
Loew’s 3%4s, 1946.......... 103 103 
Phila. Balto. & Wash. 4%s, 

WTF 05 vik cana bana nekens 107 not call. 
So. Ry. Ist 5s, 1994........ 89 not call. 


Baldwin Loco. conv. 6s, 1950 114 105 
Continental G. & E. 5s, 1958 92 102 


Penna. R. R. 4%s, 1970..... 91 102% 
C. B. & Q. 4s; 1949, Ill. Div. 97 105 
United Drug 5s, 1953...... 83 103 


Wheeling Steel 4%s, 1966... 101 105 
Canadian Pac. R.R. 5s, 1944 100 not call. 


It seems to me that as long as the 
huge rearmament program is under 
way, New York Central Railroad’s 
earnings will be sufficient to cover 
bond interest by a good margin. 


Hence, certain of this system’s bonds, 
while highly speculative, have attrac- 
tive possibilities for the time being. 
Among them: 


About 
N.Y. Comba Se, BUR oc oc. ccccccccs $63 
N. Y. Central 4%s, 2013............ 55 
N. Y¥. Comtwal Ge, 20965 occ. cccccccct 62 
N. Y. Central conv. 34%4s, 1952...... 62 
NSE Kl. @ Paes Oy Ae so ce veces cca 95 

Also the following railway bonds: 

Southern Railway 4s, 1956.......... $56 
Southern Railway 6s, 1956.......... 75 
Southern Railway 6%s, 1956........ 81 


From the standpoint of net earnings 
after taxes, the steel stocks are certain- 
ly not overpriced. Considering that 
capacity operations are likely, the steels 
mentioned in this column on Sept. 1 
still appear attractive. One of them, 
Pittsburgh Steel 1st pref. (which was 
also given a special recommendation 
on May 1), has since advanced from 
30 to 56. 

Industrial production has recently 
increased, and a sharp rise has oc- 
curred in general retail buying. 

The automobile industry starts its 
new-model year on a favorable statis- 
tical basis. The active rate of automo- 
bile manufacturing, coupled with the 
present level of building construction 
and shipbuilding, tanks and other 
armament, has, of course, been reflect- 
ed by increasing steel operations. 

The volume of stock trading, taking 
into account new listings, has been at 
a record low. This is understandable 
when one realizes that proposed taxes 
will place a ceiling on future earnings 
expansion—as at present proposed, all 
future increases in earnings will be 
taxed around 60%. 

In the national interest, it is to be 
hoped that Congress will see the ne- 
cessity of removing the strait-jacket 
regulations which have destroyed our 
capital investment markets. 


Sept. 20, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 








Ends Should Meet 


(1). Your family's needs if 
you were to die and 


(2) Your life insurance to 
provide those needs. 


The Prudential man will 
be glad to help you ar- 
range a low cost pro- 
gram. 











Traditional cundiy Lope” 
of Old Virginia 


A 250-acre seaside “Dominion 
of Pleasure”—smartly modern 


—crowned by the satisfaction 
that comes of vacationing with 
the “right” people. *Complete 
a“ program — famous 
e” bands. ¥Luxurious ap- 
ponimens celebrated cuisine, 
roof. American plan. Sur- 
pon oe moderate. * Advance 
. reservations are advisable. 


Open All Year—Restricted Clientele 
Write for Booklet 31 . 


“CHALIER 


* COUNTRY CLUB 
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To Help Your Men Sell More in 1941— 


PRICE SCHEDULE 
(U. S. Only. Canada and Foreign, Add 20%) 


Leather Fabricoid 
75c each 35c each 
70c each 33c each 


1 te 10 copies... 
10 te 50 copies... 
51 te 100 copies... G5c each Sic each 
101 to 500 copies... 60c each 28c each 

Prices on 501 or more on request 


MAILING ENVELOPES FREE 


Prices include plain individual mail- 
ing envelopes. Diary mails for 1c post- 
age to any point in U. S. 


IMPRINT CHARGES 


Imprinting Company name on cover 
available only on orders of 11 or more. 
Add $1 for plate plus 4c a copy. Im- 
printing individual names on cover add 
20e each. No imprint orders accepted 
after December 1, 19440. REMITTANCE 
MUST ACCOMPANY IMPRINT 
ORDERS. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT FOR 


PROMPTNESS 


5% discount on bulk orders of 11 or 
more postmarked on or before October 
31, 1940. Discount does not apply to 
extra imprint charges. 





Give Them 


This Unique Diary 
with Pep Pellets by 
B. C. Forbes for 
Every Day in 1941 


1. It Offers Timely 
Hints on How To Win 
the Good-will of Pros- 
pects. 


2. It Inspires Cour- 
age, Energy and Re- 
sourcefulness. 


3. It Stimulates Sales- 
men to Become Suc- 
cessful. 


4. It Provides Sales- 
managers and Sales 
Minded Executives 
With An Economical, 
Acceptable, and 
Fruitful, Year-Round 
Addition to the Sales 
Kit. 


Photograph actual size. Fits the 
vest pocket. Gold stamping on cover. 
Choice of Fabricoid Binding with 
stained edges or Genuine 
Leather Binding with Gold edges. 


Once more we bring you The Salesman’s 
Diary—that unique vest-pocket diary with a 
powerful “pep pellet” by B. C. FORBES him- 
self—for every day in 1941. Three days and 
three stimulating pep pellets to each page, 
with space for entering a brief record of 
things to do and things done each day of 
the year. Used by salesmen of Fuller Brush, 
Johns - Manville, Addressograph - Multigraph, 
Sears Roebuck, Chrysler, American Car and 
Foundry, Allegheny Steel, Socony and scores 
of other giant sales organizations as well as 
by salesmen of thousands of smaller sales- 
seeking companies. 


“The Salesman’s Diary” for 1941 will in- 
clude many new pep pellets, additional 
“memo” pages and other innovations sug- 
gested by this year’s users. 


Whether you ordered “The Salesman’s 
Diary” before or not, we urge that you deter- 
mine your requirements for 1941 at once as 
rising costs prohibit our guaranteeing the 
prices in this announcement beyond the edi- 
tion now on the press! 


TO HELP YOUR MEN GET ON—GET ONE FOR EACH OF THEM 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10-1 


Please ship me prepaid 


Savedbesne copies Fabricoid Binding, .......... copies Genuine 


Leather Binding of “The Salesman’s Diary” for 1941 with B. C. FORBES Daily Pep Pellets. 


Enclosed is remittance of $ 


eee eter eees 


(Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) 
(On N. Y. C. orders, add 2% to cover Sales Tax.) 


Special 5% discount applies to orders of 11 or more postmarked on or before Oct. 31, 1940. 


..-» Position 
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Bottleneck 
in Bosses 
(Continued from page 15) 








even among large companies. This 
neglect is now becoming a serious 
handicap and will become increasingly 
more so. Distinct special effort is called 
for to break this potentially dangerous 
bottleneck. 

In speeding up the development of 
new executives, correspondence or 
home-study training courses can play 
a useful role, since they are capable 
of wide immediate application, irre- 
spective of geographical distances. 
They also possess the merit of having 
been deliberately and carefully .pre- 
pared, from a broad coverage point 
of view. Various books on executive 
management should also help the 
speed-up of training and study. 


TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP, TOO 


Since executive ability has its-roots 
in basic qualities developed early, it 
seems thoroughly desirable that 
schools and colleges should (along 
with their work now going on to train 
for manual skills) begin training for 
leadership as well. In fact, many of the 
qualities which are primary in manual 
skills are scarcely less primary for 
executive ability. All but a few quali- 
ties can and should be developed in 
early youth, and should be cultivated 
in every way by secondary school 
study, if not earlier. It is not stretching 
the teaching technique too far to try 
to inculcate even executive imagina- 
tion into pupils in a class room. At 
least they will know what it is. 

The Cleeton and Mason tests of ex- 
ecutive ability clearly prove that su- 
periority in general intelligence and 
all-around ability are the real bases of 
good executive ability. Therefore, the 
obvious move for speeding up the 
training of executives is to test and 
select those men who have a high rat- 
ing in general intelligence and _ all- 
around ability, and give them special- 
ized executive training. This should be 
done by the colleges, both for selected 
college undergraduates as well as for 
others in extension or evening or spe- 
cial emergency courses in the national 
defense program. 

Companies with a large enough per- 
sonnel should organize training 
courses among their own eligible em- 
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ployees, or else co-operate with other 
companies or with local colleges or 
schools or special training projects, 
for study of executive management. 
Considering present conditions, the 


Light From Leaders 


Industry as a whole is patriotic, co- 
operative and enterprising. To expect a 
contractor, however, to expand his 
plant capacity on a large scale with 
the risk of a sudden cessation of the 
emergency, which might leave him 
with an idle factory on his hands, is 
asking too much.—RosertT P. PatTer- 
son, Assistant Secretary of War. 


The British have found out during 
the present war that long hours of 
work are inefficient. Even Germany 
found during the present war that it 
would have to cut the work-week be- 
cause long hours were causing such a 
lot of sickness and industrial stoppages 
as to be a serious threat to production. 
—CotoneL Puiuip B. Fiemine, Ad- 
ministrator, Wage and Hour Division, 
Department of Labor. 


The apprenticeship training pro- 
grams were abandoned for the simple 
economic reason that they were too 
expensive to maintain. Without a back- 
log of skilled, young men to move into 
the. production of machine tools, vital 
to mass production methods, the ma- 
chine tool industry suffers today. The 


Besides providing study courses for would-be bosses, International Business Machines requires 
each executive to train a subordinate in his duties, so he can take over in case of need 


FORBES 


greatest need at this time is for a short, 
concentrated, carefully planned course 
with a high content of practical matter, 
under the leadership of the business 
trained man. 


depression started to break up ap- 
prenticeship training. The minimum 
wage law, despite its other beneficial 
effects, completed the  collapse.— 
Mayor Leonarp H. Nason, military 
analyst and author. 


The operation of the expropriated 
oil properties [Mexico] is showing a 
deficit of millions, despite heavy wage 
cuts, and the condition of the rail- 
roads is no less deplorable, all due to 
a systematized corruption in high 
places—GENERAL JuAN ANDREU AL- 
MAZAN. 


Mr. Willkie is a business man and 
understands what this country needs 
first and needs most. The economic 
question is paramount; it is the basis 
of defense, prosperity and everything 
else.—HEnry Forp. 


We [Britain] have been run too 
long by old men, whose ideal for their 
country is a comfortable old age. It 
is significant of the spirit they have 
bred in us that an adventurer is today 


YOUR GRACIOUS HOST 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
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the antithesis of a gentleman.—The 
Economist, London. 
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Stabilize 
—and Fail 


(Continued from page 16) 








the infant to giant proportions. Vail 
became wealthy and retired still a 
young man. 

That is where he made a mistake. 
About 20 years after that, Vail was 
called from retirement to straighten 
out the company’s affairs. He per- 
formed prodigious feats of organiza- 
tion and put American Telephone in 
the smoothly running condition that it 
still is in today. 

Much of the electrical industry’s de- 
velopment is due to George Westing- 
house’s refusal to stabilize. His first 
achievement was the invention of the 
air brake and the successful manufac- 
turing and marketing of this product. 
This should have been enough of an 
accomplishment for one man. But 
Westinghouse saw that direct current 
would stymie the growth of the elec- 
trical industry. He pushed the develop- 
ment of alternating current against tre- 
mendous resistance, much of it from 
the electrical business itself. George 
Westinghouse would not stabilize him- 
self; and by not allowing the electrical 
industry to stabilize itself, he became 
one of the fathers responsible for rais- 
ing the industry to its present colossal 
size. 

Stable conditions in a business or 
in the life of an individual, are the 
enemies of daring, enterprise, initiative 
and growth. Big men seem to thrive 
on adversity. To keep on growing they 
must be fed on a steady diet of tough 
problems. That is why our greatest 
decades of progress have always come 
out of periods of economic distress. 
Great minds grapple with the crisis and 
eventually restore prosperity. 





Tre Forses Stock Guwe is a 
representative list of stocks dealt 
in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We have tried to include 
at least one leading stock of every 
important industry. The compila- 
tion keeps investors posted as to 
the trend of corporation earnings, 
dividend payments and market 
values—facts upon which buyers 
and sellers can base their own 
judgment. Inclusion of a stock 
does not imply that we recommend 
it any more than does omission of 
a stock indicate that we regard it 
unfavorably. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 








Book Earns. Earns., 1940 Div. 
Value 1939 m=months 1939 
$12 $1.35  $0.66,6 m Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.05 
15 1,98 1.15,6 m Air Reduction............. 1.50a 
13 ol. vweebes Aimsiee JORG. 06 ovcnseccs 0.80 
15 1.07¢ 0.20¢,3 m Alleghany Corp. (r)....... awe 
19 1.49 1.48,6 m Allegheny Ludlum Steel... 0.50 
92 | err Allied Chemical........... 9a 
34 2.09 1.47,6 m_ Allis-Chalmers ........... 1.25a 
48 ) eer s Amerboen Cae cciccc coves 4 
98 6.157" 3.407" Amer. Car & Foundry..... sad 
Nil 8.88} 2.144,3 m Amer. & Foreign Power... = 
7 DES © .ecnees American International.... ... 
g 445+ 0.077+,6 m Amer. Locomotive......... ie 
10 0.34 0.14,6 m American Radiator........ 0.30 
28 0.69 0.37,6 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ zat 
38 4.36 2.12,6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 3a 

137 a ee Amer. Sugar Refining...... Le 
126 10.18 S57, 6 mm Aenean Bee. Be Tle vo eckscss 9 
24 38 ote. American Tobacco “B”.... 5 

Nil 0.35+ 2.08+,6 m Amer. Woolen............ ne 
59 2.33 2.02,6 m Anaconda Copper......... 1.25 
13 gree ge eee neers 
23 1.36” 1.10+,6 m Assoc. Dry Goods......... : 

259 0.95 0.554, 7m _ Atchison, Topeka & S. F... ro 
57 1.66 1.87,6 m Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
37 0.41 1.55* Baldwin Locomotive (r)...  ... 

119 155+ 0.917, 7m _ Baltimore & Ohio......... cat 
33 1.39 0.26,6 m Barber Asphalt........... 0.25 
46 5.65 3.34, 6 m Beech-Nut Packing........ 5.75a 
14 2.14 2.05, 6 m Bendix Aviation........... 1.50 
122 5.75 6.10,6 m_ Bethlehem Steel........... 1.50 
25 1.81 0.75, 6 m Borden Company.......... 1.40 
17 2.43 ey SS lL. eee 1.35 
57 2.42 0.84, 3 m_ Brook. Union Gas......... 0.50 

6 0.44 0.30,6 m Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.40 
41 a: §«‘Seiaae California Packing........ — 
15 1.88* 1.25° Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 0.50 

152 |) rs SES RR ES Ie sie 

6 3.53 2.94,6 m Celanese Corp............ 0.50* 

5 0.95" 0.311 re ae 
36 aaa Cerro de Paeco.........-- 4 

51 3.49 2.85, 8 m Chesaveake & Ohio........ 2.50 
39 8.48 71, 6 m .- Caryaler Gorp. oo... ceeds 5 

5 6.82 Bek ae . Be kin ig oc 6.08 00000 5a 
12 0.46 0.60,6 m Columbia Gas & Elec...... ee 
28 4.01 2.00, 6 m Commercial Credit ........ 4 

7 0.61 0.40,6 m Commercial Solvents....... sie 
22 2.43 1.28, 6 m Commonwealth Edison..... 1.65 

4 0.13 0.09, 7 m Commonwealth & Southern... 
45 2.22 1.54, 6 m Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 2 
18 0.55 0.15, 6 m Consolidated Oil.......... 0.80 
35 2.71 2.80* Continental Can........... 2 
21 1.35 0.51, 6 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1 
32 3.32 1.40,6 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 

145 2.54 3.53, 6m Crucible Steel............ ‘ 
24 lle Cuban-American Sugar .... 

4 0.39 0.68,6 m Curtiss-Wright ........... 

209 461+ 1.46,7m Delaware & Hudson Co.... 3 
82 0.30 0.37+, 7m _ Del., Lack., & Western..... ‘a 
21 164 0.77,6m Diamond Match.......... 1.50 

7 | rr T_T 2 
4l 7.66 3.90,6 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 7 
74 855  3.63,6 m Eastman Kodak........... 6 
17 4.72 3.24,6 m Elec. Auto-Lite........... 3 
13 0.35¢ 0.61,3 m Electric Power & Light.... .. 
18 we: eee ee eee ae 
12 1.42 0.90,6 m General Electric .......... 1.40 
12 2.75 1.34, 6 m General Foods ........... 2.25a 
51 SP * hit teaiatins General Mills............. 3.75 
19 4.06 2.52,6 m General Motors .......... 3.50 
16 0.34 0.53,6m General Railway Signal.... ... 

6 0.89 0.29,6 m Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.60 
22 1.70" * 0.47° 8S eer: 0.50 
25 3.51 0.26,6 m Goodrich, B. F............ 1 
26 3.20 1.23, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 1 

162 3.48 0.22, 7 m Great Northern Pfd....... caw 

13 1.21* 0.52* Hecker Products.......... la 
6 7.24 2.83,6 m Hershey Chocolate........ 3 
39 6.98 3.77, 6 m Household Finance........ 5a 

16 0.86+ 1.15¢+,6 m Hudson Motor............ 


Div. 
1940 
$0.95 
1.75a 
0.45 
0.75 
4.50 
1 
3 


0.15 


50 
3.75 
1.25 


2.6244 
3.75 
2.25 
0.20 
2.50 


1.80 


1.50 
2 
5.25 


6 
2.25 


1.05 
1.50 
3.258 
2.75 
0.30 
0.60 
no 
0.45 
2.25 


Prices 1940 Price 


High Low Now 
19%- 12% 14 
58%- 36% 41 

7 - 4 5 

1%- %& % 
264%4- 154422 
182 -135% 157 
41%- 21% 33 
116%4- 87 97 
33%- 18 25 
2%- 1 1 
6%- 3 3 
22%- 10 14 
10%- 4% 7 
17%4%- 9% 12 
54 - 30% 39 
23%- 12% 14 
175%4-145 163 
91%- 70 77 
12 - 6 9 
32 - 18 22 

7%- 4 5 

9 - 4% ” 6 
25%4- 13 16 
27%- 18% 22 
19%- 12% 15 

6%- 2% 4 
16%- 8% 10 
127 -102 114 
36%%- 24% 31 
89%- 634% 79 
24%- 17 ° 19 
25%- 12% 18 
25%- 13% 17 
12%- 7% 8 
26%- 14 17 
23%- 11% = 13 
75 -39% 50 
3544- 20 29 
12%- 5 7 
411%4- 22% 26 
42%%- 304% 40 
915g- 53% 77 
131 - 99% 107 

Thy- 4% 6 
48 -27% 31 
16%- 8 10 
33 - 25% 31 

1%- %&% 1 
32%- 23 27 

8%- 5% 6 
49%4- 33 39 
23 -16% 18 
65%- 44% ‘51 
43%4- 25 30 

8%- 3% 5 
11%- 6% 8 
235%%- 8% 14 

5%- 2% 4 
36%- 25% 28 
23%- 11% 16 
189%4-146% 170 
166%4-117 133 
41%- 25 37 

8%- 3 5 

1%- % 1 
41 -26% 3 
49%%- 36 39 
101 - 77% 91 
56%- 37% 48 
19%- 9% 12 

6%- 3 3 
19%- 11 13 
20%- 10 13 
24%- 12% 16 
28%- 15% 26 
115%- 7% 4 
67%- 50 57 
71%- 54% 56 

6%4-. 3 4. 
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Div. Div. Prices 1940 Price 
Value 1939 m==months 1939 1940 High Low Now 
$57 $10.63 $5.05,6 m Int. Business Machines.... $6* $4.50 19144-136 152 
66 cae’ + wagons Int. Harvester... i.0cc6e0s> 1.60 1.60 62%4- 38 45 
14 2.39 1.17, 6 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada..... 2 1.50 38%- 19% 28 
30 0.76 0.02¢,6 m Int. Tel. & Tel............ is gs 4%- 1% 2 
47 4.28 1.92,6 m Johns-Manville ........... 2.75 1.50 771,- 44 70 
32 3.14 2.29,6m Kennecott Copper......... 2 175a 38%- 24% 29 
21 ik a ey NO: SU Ais. cccckcocsdce 1.20 1.05a 26 - 19% 24 
25 3.02 1.27,6 m Kroger Grocery ........... 2.50a 1.40 3414- 23% 30 
17 3.21 2.06, 6 m_ Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 2.75 1.50 53%6- 30 42 
41 > rere Liggett « Myers “B”...... 5a 3 109%4- 87 99 
49 5.37? 4.39¢ Se SE aera 2.50a 1.50 375%- 20% ~=s-:26 
28 1.69  0.66,6 m _ Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1 0.75 18%- 13% 14 
18 mee). scx eS 2) An? aaa 1.40 0.90 25% -18% 20 
63 1.14 1.36,6 m Mack Trucks ............. 0.50 0.50 28%- 17 23% 
41 ae: Seales PI Bs Mdiahcccc'egssseas 2 1.50 31 - 20% 26 
25 0.25 0.40,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 se 12%- 5% 8 
33 1.43 1.17,6 m Mid-Continent Pet........ 0.60 0.40 17%- 11% 13 
33 4.91 1.83, 6 m Montgomery Ward........ 125a 2.75a 56 - 31% 40 
10 0.377* 0.30¢ Nash-Kelvinator Corp...... na wes 7%. 3% 5 
15 1.68 0.69,6 m National Biscuit........... 1.60 1.20 241%4- 16% 19 
22 1.10 0.68, 6 m Nat. Cash Register........ 1 1 16%- 9% 13 
13 1.97 0.76,6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 0.80 0.60 18%- 11% 13 
22 3.43 1.19,6 m National Distillers Prod.... 2 1.50 26%- 17 21 
22 112 0.62,6m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.45 8%- 5% 8 
60 5.71 3.18,6 m National Steel............. 1.70 1.75 73%4- 48 63 
115 0.70 0.01+, 7m New York Central........ ae nap 18%- 9% 14 
26 4.04¢ 3.65+,7m N. Y., N. H. & Hart. (r)..  ... ok 5g. 4 % 
275 20.68  10.66,6 m Norfolk & Western........ 15 7.50 22614-175 214 
21 1.84 1.03, 6 m North American........... 1.20 0.90 23%- 145% 19 
26 3.17 3.238 Owens-Illinois Glass....... 2 1.50 6454- 42 54 
30 2.84 2.788 Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 2 3454- 25% 29 
3 0.04 0.007+, 6 m Packard Motor Car........ my cae 4%. 2% 4 
85 2.43 1.11,7 m Pennsylvania R. R........ 1 0.50 243%4- 15 22 
24 2.88 2.69™ Public Service of N. J..... 2.50 1.80 43%4- 30% = 35 
53 1.05 0.90, 6 m Pullman Incorporated ..... 1 0.75 32%- 16% 20 
3 0.35 0.15,6 m Radio Corporation........ oe 0.20 7%4- 4% 5 
1 0.04¢ 0.858 Remington Rand, Inc...... 0.80 0.80 10%4- 6 8 
34 1.46 0.90,6 m Republic Steel............ cold las 23%- 14 18 
15 OES i icwyes Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 2.30 1.50 44 - 32 35 
47 6.60 2.67,6 m Seats, Roebuck ........... 4.25a 2.25 88 -61% 81 
16 0.968 0.908 Smith (L. C.) Corona..... 0.50 0.37% 11%- 5 8 
20 a ., deaaswe Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.50 0.50 12%- 7% 9 
32 i SES Ae South Porto Rico Sugar... 1.25a 2.30a 30%- 16 18 
22 2.39 0.93,6 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.75a 1.52% 30%4- 23% 27 
200 1.63 1.39},6 m_ Southern Pacific ......... aes cae 153%- 6% 9 
161 2.69 0.43}, 7m Southern Railway ........ aa ae 20%- 8 13 
4 0.51 0.34, 6 m Standard Brands ......... 0.47% 0.40 71%- 5 6 
56 1.34¢ 0.22,6 m Standard Gas & Elec. (r).. ... ide 2%- 1 2 
45 1.38 0.80, 6 m Standard Oil of Calif...... 1.10a 0.75 26%- 17% 18 
49 er Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.25a" la 46%- 29% 36 
17 5.25 3.20,6 m Sterling Products......... 3.80 2.95a 80%- 56 63 
12 0.45 0.54, 6 m Stewart-Warner .......... 0.25 0.25 8%- 4% 7 
45 BOO. <aatdan Texas Corporation......... 2 2 4754- 33 36 
16 2.04 1.17,6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 1.75a 35%- 26% 32 
17 3.02 2.07,6 m_ Timken Roller Bearing.... 2.50 2 52 - 35% 44 
9 0.69 0.27,6 m Transamerica .......ss00 0.62% 0.50 7 - 4% 5 
33 2.53 1.46, 6 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2 1.50 45 -21% 35 
30 3.86 2.15,6 m Union Carbide & Carbon.. 1.90 2.30 8836- 59% = 73 
30 1.25 0.43, 6 m Union Oil of California... 1.05 0.75 17%4- 12 13 
198 6.74 ee Re eee 6 6 98 - 71 88 
12 3.53 2.34,6m United Aircraft .......... 2 1.50 53%- 31% 41 
4 0.07 0.07,6 m United Corporation ....... re dea 2%- 1% 2 
57 4.87 S326, 6.m. United Fruit. .4... 0000008 4 4 85%- 60 68 
ll 1.07 0.54, 6 m United Gas improvement... 1 0.75 15 -10% 12 
38 3.69 1.13,6 m_ U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2.50a 2 381%- 21% 26 
20 0.49¢ 0.10¢,6 m U.S. Realty & Improve... ... ae 1%- % 1 
25 2.91 O94 6m: DU: S. Babbet: ..... .0csaci re bes 415@- 15 23 
81 6.77 2.39,5 m_ U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 5.50 3 65 - 39% 58 
119 1.83 rhe es ee. Sr ieee 2 6856- 42 57 
177 1.32 1.51, 7 m Western Union............ oS ve 28%- 144% 20 
15 0.89 1.01,6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.62%4 0.75 28%- 15% 21 
72 5.18  4.94,8 m Westinghouse Electric..... 3.50 2.75 118 - 76 108 
21 Dk, >. thettcen Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 1.80 42%4- 30 33 
6 0.76 0.74,6m Yellow Truck “B”........ 19%- 9% 15 
tDeficit. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended February 29, 


(d) Nine months ended March 31. 
{s) Year ended June 30. (h) Year ended April 30. (j) Year ended May 31. (k) Year ended Septem- 
Y 


30. (L) Nine months ended July 31. (m) Year ended July 31. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) 
ear ended August 31. i 


(t) Plus stock dividends of 3 sha 


stock for each 200 held. 


(r) Company reported 


(e) Nine months ended June 0. 


in receivershi: 


(f) 40 weeks ended 


1940. (c) Six months ended April 30. 


une 6. 


or reorganization. (s) Plus 5% in stock. 
res common for each 40 shares common held. (u) Plus 5 shares of 














“24-HOUR SPARKLE” 
CALLS FOR MILLIONS 
OF smaller BUBBLES! 


Know what happens when a big 
bubble floats out of your drink and 
bursts? Your highball loses a big 
bubbleful of zip, that’s what! 
Notice how tiny the bubbles are in 
Sparkling Canada Dry Water. Be- 
cause they’re smaller, less carbona- 
tion escapes when they burst. This 
exclusive pin-point 
carbonation keeps our 
club soda lively 24 
hours after it’s open- 
ed! Try it and see! 


Sparkling 
CANADA DRY} 
WATER 


THE CLUB SODA : 
WITH PIN-POINT CARBONATION 
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A vital eye-opening 
book by the Washington 
correspondent of FORBES 


The Dead Hand 
of 
Bureaucracy 
By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


Is the enormous expansion of bu- 
reaucratic administration a threat 
to Americanism? Here are the facts 
and figures on its shackling effect 
on industry and agriculture and 
what it means to your purse, and 
your liberties. $2.50 


“Mr. Sullivan’s criticism and 
analysis are based entirely on 
historical facts. The array of data 
compiled is amazing.” 

—The Financial World 


BOBBS-MERRILL 


Indianapolis e 


New York 














Still the Most Helpful Book 
Published on Wall Street! 


STOCK MARKET PROFITS 


by R. W. Schabacker 
Author of “Stock Market Theory and Practice” 


Tells you how to do your own forecasting, how 
to predict major business swings, how to make 
money out of market trading, where to get re- 
liable stock information, how to compute price- 
earning ratios, how to make money in a bear 
market, and places at your fingertips the answers 
to hundreds of questions on market technique. 

One reader writes: “‘After examining a large 
number of books, I find yours the most construc- 
tive and valuable.” 


342 Pages—11 Charts—1001 Subjects on 
Proven Dividend Paying Market Practice. 
Return This Ad with Only $4 for Copy. 
(On N. Y. C. orders add 8 cents for Sales Tax) 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








NEXT STOP ST.LOUIS / 





AND MysTopisHoTeL Mayfair / 
TOPS /N FOOD & SERVICE -AND R/CHT DOWNTOWN 


————— 


The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 
its essential value to the reader. 
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Milestone in Transport 


THE GENERAL overhauling of transport 
regulation stands out as one of the con- 
spicuous, constructive accomplishments 
of the Congressional session. In the 
Lea-Wheeler bill, just signed by the 
President, the carriers have the first 
general revision of transportation law 
since the Esch-Cummings Act of 1920, 
save for the Motor Carrier Act of 
1935, which brought interstate auto- 
motive transport within the frame- 
work of Federal regulation. 


The Lea-Wheeler bill discards the 
rigid railroad consolidation plan out- 
lined in the 1920 Act, authorizing 
greater flexibility for voluntary co- 
ordination and at last paving the way 
for effective unification of carriers in 
the several regions. This section prom- 
ises vast economies over the long 
term. Increased operating efficiency 
and more flexible routing provisions 
forecast improved service to shippers. 
But the labor sections, largely written 
by the railroad brotherhoods, protect 
wages for four years after consolida- 
tions. 

All competing forms of water trans- 
portation, both inland and intercoastal, 
now come under the regulation of the 
ICC, save certain types of cargo on 
the Great Lakes. But the Federal Barge 
Line, owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernment, continues largely in its in- 
dependent status, while airlines con- 
tinue under Department of Commerce 
regulation. 


The Bill creates a temporary board ° 


of three to investigate all forms of 
transportation, to determine in what 
degree each type is supported by pub- 
lic funds, and to submit recommenda- 
tions looking to the equalization of 
competitive.conditions. This section of 
the Bill looks forward to a stabiliza- 
tion of the whole transportation pic- 
ture with rail,, motor and water car- 
riers on a solid and profitable com- 
petitive footing. 

Broad new powers also are given the 
RFC to assist in railroad financial re- 
habilitation, subject to ICC approval, 
in consolidations and in the abandon- 


ment of unprofitable mileage by the 
substitution of truck and bus service. 
In the legislative aspect, the way is 
now open for a 10-year advance in the 
realignment and modernization of the 
American transport system. 


Department of Agriculture experts 
estimate that the new Continental 
economic hegemony being established 
in Europe will close the normal export 
market for about 15,000,000 acres of 
U. S. farm production—cotton, grains 
and animal fats. This is regarded as 
the long-term prospect, to be offset in 
part by an urgent one-year demand for 
food supplies which will appear when 
hostilities cease. 

Nor will our surplus farm exports 
be absorbed in Latin America. That 
area normally produces a surplus of 
the same products, notably beef, corn, 
cotton and wheat. 

These swiftly oncoming develop- 
ments in Europe herald a period of 
stress and readjustment in American 
agriculture far more sweeping than 
any heretofore experienced in our na- 
tional history. 


G.O.P. dopesters see a Republican 
tide rolling over the country. It showed 
first, say the headquarters chartists, 
in the town and county elections in 
the Fall of 1937, was confirmed in the 
1938 Congressional gains, and has 
gathered momentum steadily through 
the 1940 primaries and in the Maine 
election in September. 

In the Minnesota primary, the com- 
bined G.O.P. vote was 63% of the 
total. In Michigan, the Republican 
vote was above 65%, reaching above 
70% in a number of counties. 

Thirty scattered polls consolidated 
on a weighted basis indicated that be- 
tween 20 and 30% of the Democratic 
registration in the North will not sup- 
port the third term. Poll cards indicate 
some will plunk for Willkie. Others 
will refuse to vote. 

New York and California now are 
regarded as borderline states, although 
both appeared heavily Democratic in 
June. —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


































To give you a candid view of it- 
self, this telephone wearsatrans- 
parent dress. Shown cut away, 
so you can see still more detail, 
are the transmitter (the part 
you talk into) and the receiver 
(the part with which you listen). 








*You’d never guess this 
one. It says our tele- 
phone has 248 parts.” 


o7 “And think how 
4 seldom it gets out 
of order!” 


Western Elecfric 






To Americans, telephoning is second nature. 
They do it 94,000,000 times a day. To them, 
who thus conquer space and time, telephones 
are a commonplace — these familiar instru- 
ments, gateways to 21,000,000 others in the 
homes and offices of this land. 

Making Bell telephones so well that you 
take them for granted, is the achievement of 
Western Electric craftsmen. It’s what they have 
learned in doing that job for 58 years. It’s the 
way they make cable, switchboards, vacuum 
tubes, all the 43,000 designs of apparatus for 
the Bell System. The excellence of their work- 
manship thus plays a part in your daily life. 















. «is back of your 
Bell Telephone service 
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“Yes, sir, the slower-burning cigarette is aces with me. | like 


all those extras in Camels including the extra smoking” 





STRATOSPHERE PIONEER “§F OLAMY” TOMLINSON, 
VICE-PRESIDENT and CHIEF ENGINEER of TWA 


Copr., 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


He outflew the weather for 
Extra Speed 


IN THIS “FLYING TEST TUBE,” above, 
“Tommy” Tomlinson pioneered the Strat- 
oliner. In rain, snow, hail, and sleet, he 
“asked for trouble” to prove that high- 
altitude planes can fly over most bad 
weather—achieve extra comfort and extra 
speed. He likes flying... likes Camel ciga- 
rettes: ““There’s never a time—no matter 
how much I smoke—that I don’t get a 
fresh thrill out of a slow-burning Camel.” 


pi. +s 


Extra Mildness 


TWENTY YEARS—7,000 hours of 
flying—more hours above 30,000 feet 
than any other flyer. 19 national rec- 
ords for speed and endurance. That’s 
the flying log of “Tommy” Tomlinson 
above. His smoking log would read: “I 
changed to Camels and got extra mild- 
ness with a grand flavor.” 


SKILL, VISION, PERSEVERANCE 
...the qualities of the pioneer— 
“Tommy” Tomlinson has them all—in 
extra measure. Mildness, coolness, fla- 
vor—the qualities of a fine cigarette— 
Camels have them all...with that extra 
measure of each that has made them 
America’s favorite. 

Slower-burning Camels give you the 
natural mildness and coolness of cost- 
lier tobaccos plus freedom from excess 
heat. Try Camels. Get the extras—in- 
cluding extra smoking (see right). 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 





He turned to Camels for 


Pi 


GET THE EXTRAS_WITH SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS jx 













Just before the maiden 
flights of America’s first 
Stratoliners — stratosphere 
ace “Tommy” Tomlinson 
(center) takes time to enjoy 
a slow-burning Camel with 
pilots Otis F. Bryan (/eft) 
and John E. Harlin (righ?). 





EXTRA muoness 
EXTRA cootness 
EXTRA Ftavor 


In recent laboratory tests, CAMELS 
burned 25% slower than the aver- 
age of the 15 other of the largest- 
selling brands tested—slower than 
any of them. That means, on the 
average, a smoking plus equal to 


5 EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 














